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ARTICLES 


Stock-Taking in the Kremlin 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


for more than a year after the Kremlin’s Berlin note, the attention of the 
non-Communist world was fixed on Khrushchev’s foreign policy. The attention 
of the peoples of the USSR was also taken up by the Berlin dispute. As a result, 
domestic events taking place inside the USSR were ignored. Yet the years 1957 
to 1959 were the period in which Khrushchev’s new course was being checked 
and put to trial in the domestic field. Having defeated his opponents in the 
former collective leadership and declared their standpoint to be “anti-Party” 
and ““conservative,” Khrushchev has not only become the sole Party leader, 
he has also taken on direct control of the government. These two steps created 
the necessary prerequisites for his new policy. The main elements in this new 
policy were: (1) Alterations in Stalin’s agrarian policy—the development of the 
virgin lands, increased prices for agricultural products, the abolition of individual 
deliveries of produce by the kolkhozniks, the abolition of the machine-tractor 
stations, and so on; (2) the partial decentralization of the administration of in- 
dustry—the abolition of the economic ministries and creation of the sovnarkhozes 
or economic councils; (3) a partial increase in the role of the organs of self- 
administration in the union republics; (4) promises to raise agricultural produc- 
tion and livestock-breeding to the United States per capita level in two to three 
years, as expressed in his speech in Moscow in 1957. 

On all these questions the majority of the Central Committee Presidium 
members—Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov, and 
Voroshilov—opposed Khrushchev in June 1957. This majority decided against 
the wishes of the three remaining members, Mikoyan, Suslov, and Kirichenko, 
to remove Khrushchev from his post as Party First Secretary and from the 
Central Committee Presidium. Khrushchev did not submit to the decision of the 








supreme Party organ. Within four days he convened a Central Committee 
plenary session on his own initiative and declared the Central Committee Presid- 
ium members opposed to him “anti-Party” at it. Events took this course mainly 
because actual power was concentrated not in the Central Committee Presidium, 
but in the Central Committee Secretariat, which was headed by Khrushchey, 
Neither Khrushchev nor the plenum had been prepared for the serious warnings 
of the “‘anti-Party group.” The session lasted five days, from June 22 to 29, 1957, 
Molotov, Malenkov, and their supporters argued that the new policy, in fact 
Khrushchev’s entire policy, would be fatal for the regime. Their main arguments, 
insofar as they can be gleaned from official Party publications, can be briefly 
summarized. Khrushchev’s agricultural policy, a policy of extensive farming 
(the plowing up of the fallow and virgin lands with the aid of enormous state 
expenditure to the detriment of the regions already being farmed), undermining 
collectivization and encouraging the peasants’ property-owning instincts would 
not lead to an increase in agricultural output. The decentralization of indusiry 
would create chaos, causing labor productivity to fall off and encouraging “local 
tendencies.” The transfer of many functions from the central agencies to the 
union republics would lead to a growth in centrifugal forces, or so-called bourgeois 
nationalism. The program of overtaking the United States in the near future in 
per capita output of meat, milk, and butter was a dangerous and unjustified piece 
of demagoguery. 

In defiance of such open and serious warnings Khrushchev set about his re- 
forms and measures. He was well aware that the success or failure of his new 
policy had now become a question of his personal prestige. He was also well 
aware that the majority of the Central Committee plenum, the former pupils of 
Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich, had voted for him not because they were 
convinced that these measures were correct, but out of necessity. They still had 
to be convinced as to the correctness of the new policy. One may well ask what 
the results are today two and a half years later. One can say that today the Central 
Committee is tending to lose its confidence in Khrushchev and that Khrushchev 
himself is tending to lose confidence in his colleagues on the Central Committee. 
One reason is that the population at large has already begun to make its demand 
for the rise in the standard of living promised by Khrushchev felt more in- 
sistently, despite the fact that labor productivity has remained at its earlier level 
in both industry and agriculture. Few believe the triumphant reports about the 
fulfillment of industrial plans in the Soviet Union. The situation is not much 
different in the field of agriculture, the one difference here is that the figures 
published are probably much nearer the truth. However, even official figures 
leave no doubt that Khrushchev’s plan for a sharp rise in agricultural output has 
proved a failure. 

In the industrial field labor productivity is extremely low. Even Khrushchev 
admitted at the Twenty-first Party Congress that labor productivity in Soviet 
industry and agriculture is 30% to 40% that of the United States. To this 
must be added poor labor discipline, and the appearance of an army of persons 
whom the Soviet press brands as “good-for-nothings, parasites, speculators, and 
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stilagi [zoot-suiters],” who are not engaged in any sort of productive work. 
There is a shortage of manpower to cope with Khrushchev’s ambitious plans. 
The fall in the wartime and immediate postwar birth rate is presently being felt 
in the Soviet Union. Further, Khrushchev has embarked on a policy of economic 
aid to the underdeveloped countries. According to official Soviet sources, the 
USSR and the Communist bloc have over the last five years granted $1.6 billion 
aid to sixteen underdeveloped countries.! The amount of aid being granted is 
constantly on the increase, while the Soviet people have for the last 42 years had 
an extremely low standard of living. Such “generosity” on the part of the Party 
leader cannot be popular either inside the country or inside the Party itself. 

Finally, matters are not too rosy in the ideological field either. By discarding 
Stalin as a classic of Marxism-Leninism, Khrushchev created such a vacuum in 
Party doctrine that neither he nor such old masters as the Suslovs, Pospelovs, and 
llichevs have been able to fill it. By the second half of 1959 matters had come to a 
head. Over this period, Khrushchev adopted a number of organizational, political, 
and legislative measures intended to put the overall situation in order. However, 
these measures have to date only helped to make the crisis worse in the Central 
Committee itself. These measures were: (1) a Central Committee decree of June 
26, 1959 on the formation of Party supervisory commissions in industrial and 
commercial enterprises ; (2) the decision of the December 1959 Central Committee 
plenary session on agriculture; (3) the Central Committee decree on propaganda 
of January 10, 1960; (4) the law on the reduction in the armed forces of January 
16, 1960; (5) the disgrace of Kirichenko as reflected by his appointment as First 
Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Committee on January 12, 1960; (6) the removal 
of First Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee Belyaev from his post on 
January 19, 1960. At first glance, it may well appear that there is no particular 
connection between these steps. In fact they are closely interconnected. They are 
all an expression of the need to rescue Khrushchev’s new agricultural policy from 
the fate prophesied for it by the anti-Party group. An analysis of these documents 
will make the connection clear. The decree of June 26, 1959 on the formation 
ot Party supervisory commissions leaves no doubt whatsoever that they are 
essentially Party-police commissions created because of a lack of confidence in the 
heads of enterprises. The decree states: 

The commissions are to carry out systematic supervision of the timely fulfill- 
ment of tasks, state orders, and deliveries of all types of goods, ensuring a high 
quality of produce, check the strict observance by all enterprise workers of state 
discipline and combat manifestations of local tendencies. 


Just how great Khrushchev’s lack of confidence in his economic managers 
is can be seen from the number of commissions formed and the nature of their 
duties. Commissions have been set up in industry, construction, and transport to 
supervise the fulfillment of state orders and cooperative deliveries to other 
enterprises and economic administrative regions; the fulfillment of special and 
export deliveries; the quality of products; keeping costs down; the rational use 


1 Kommunist, No. 15 (1959), p. 113 


of means of transport; and the fulfillment of plans for the introduction of new 
technology.? The commissions are to work under the Party committees of the 
local Party organizations. If an administration does not carry out the instructions 
of these commissions, and if, say, the local oblast committees or union-republic 
central committees take the side of a factory or plant administration, then, the 
decree threatens, the local Party organizations may appeal straight to the Part) 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers. Obviously, the Party Central 
Committee has not adopted such draconic measures because the reorganization 
of industry has been a success. 

The decree of January 10, 1960 on propaganda was an addendum to this 
decision. Its main thesis is “whoever does not work does not eat.” It states that 
the Central Committee is not interested merely in Communist “educational” J pro 
propaganda, but in propaganda which has as its result the fulfillment of produc- J wer 
tion plans. The decree notes openly that “the efficacy of propaganda is mani- J mat 





fested primarily in concrete production figures.” However, on the basis of this J sess 
decree the impression is gained not only of major current difficulties, but of th cher 

degradation of Soviet society on an unheard-of scale. This conclusion is the on! the 
possible explanation for the following paragraph in the decree: com 
An implacable struggle must be waged against apolitical views, nationalism, — 
cosmopolitanism, neglect of work and social duties, the pilfering of public prop 7 o 
erty, bureaucratism, bribery, speculation, fawning, drunkenness, and hooliganism.” Jay 
The Central Committee has thus openly admitted that present propaganda : a 

is not achieving its aims in either the work or educational fields. The reasons § ,,.., 
given are, first, the restricted field of influence of the propaganda itself and, J ..4 
second, that it is mediocre and does not interest listeners and readers. Com 
The plan of the First Secretary, as announced at the September 1953 Central JP Cen 
Committee plenary session, was a sharp rise in agriculture via the cultivation Jf to | 
otf the virgin lands. After the June 1957 plenum, it became clear that this plan hapt 


had come up against stubborn opposition by the Molotov group. This opposition Khr 
seemed to spur Khrushchev on and the entire state and Party apparatus and § Jess 
propaganda were recruited into the service of the plan. Enormous state invest- plair 
ments were made. Over the five years 1954-58, the so-called “main” invest- JP ceml 
ments in the virgin lands rose from 676 million rubles at the beginning of 1955 to crop 
8.7 billion at the beginning of 1959. By January 1, 1959, 425 new grain sovkhozes this 
with 20,980,000 hectares of land had been formed. As a result, about one fitth 1.61) 
of the country’s entire sowing area, 36,000,000 out of 196,300,000 hectares, He c 





was accounted for by the virgin lands in 1959. There were no reports on the state J weat 
grain deliveries from the virgin lands in 1959. Nonetheless, the Soviet press does § jing, 
regard the cost price of virgin-land grain as very high. In order to create th« and : 
impression that Khrushchev’s plan for the development of the virgin lands has § done 
ee Muce 


2 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 13 (1959), pp. 24-25. 
3 Jbid., p. 26. 
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beena success, Soviet statistics add to the output of the real virgin lands, 36,000,000 
hectares, the output of the old sowing areas, 44,000,000 hectares, situated nearby. 
Kommunist noted that the virgin lands provided 58%, or 32,800,000 metric tons, 
of all state deliveries of grain in 1958 and that 65.3% of all wheat was sown on 
the virgin lands.* It conveniently overlooked that fact that this figure included 
deliveries from the old virgin lands too. Such statistics thus gave the impression 
that the old grain lands which are more fertile, have more plowing land, and more 
predictable climatic conditions gave the state 16% less grain than the new virgin 
lands. However, this habit of self-deception is gradually coming to an end, even 
in the Kremlin. 

In the five years of experimenting with the new virgin lands, only two have 
produced bumper harvests, 1956 and 1958. Three years, 1955, 1957, and 1959, 
were catastrophic, if one remembers the enormous investments and amount of 
manpower and machinery used in these regions. The December 1959 plenary 
session might well be regarded as the plenum summing up the failure of Khrush- 
chev’s plan. The latter did, of course, endeavor to conceal this fact by comparing 
the general state of agriculture today with that under Stalin and Malenkov. He 
compared the last four years, of which two had produced good harvests, with the 
preceding four years, 1951—54, stating that over 1956-59 the USSR had harv- 
ested an average of 49,000,000 metric tons of grain per year as opposed to 
32,700,000 per year for the preceding four years.? Khrushchev overlooked the 
tact that almost nine billion rubles had been invested as “main funds” in new 
sovkhozes on the virgin lands in order to obtain these additional tons in 1956—59, 
not to mention other investments. The main virgin-land region is Kazakhstan 
and Khrushchev’s attention was accordingly concentrated on this area. Central 
Committee Presidium Member Belyaev was made head of the Kazakh Party 
Central Committee. He had almost dictatorial powers and was responsible directly 
to Khrushchev. Unfortunately, the 1959 plan for grain deliveries was, as it 
happened, not fulfilled by the virgin lands. According to figures provided by 
Khrushchev the state received only 46,600,000 metric tons of grain or 18.7% 
less than in 1958.8 In the fall of 1959, Party propaganda was endeavoring to ex- 
plain away this failure by unfavorable meteorological conditions, but in De- 
cember the Party First Secretary revealed a secret: “In the present year a good 
crop was grown in Kazakhstan, but as a result of poor organization of work, 
this crop was not completely harvested. On November 1, 1959, an area of 
1,618,000 hectares of grain proved to be uncut and unharvested in the republic.” 
He did not give the Kazakh Party leaders the opportunity to have recourse to the 
weather as their excuse: “When preparations should have been made for harvest- 
ing, the sowing was only just being finished in Kazakhstan. Why blame God 
and say that the grain was not ripe. You sow in time, then, God will say, you have 
done your work, I shall do mine.” The unharvested grain perished in the snow. 
Much of the machinery put at Kazakhstan’s disposal was standing idle. Then 


6 Kommunist, No. 18 (1959). 
7 Pravda, December 29, 1959. 
8 Jbid., January 15, 1960. 


Khrushchev made the sensational declaration that “32,000 combines, 21,000 
gatherers, 11,000 reapers did not take part in the harvesting on the Kazakh 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes.”’® 


Belyaev had not mentioned this fact in his report at the plenary session. Nor 
had Khrushchev said anything when the text of Belyaev’s report was discussed and 
ratified in the Central Committee (all the reports read at a Central Committee 
plenary session are ratified in advance at a Central Committee Presidium session), 
Evidently, Khrushchev had decided to put the blame for the failure of his plan 
on his executives. Stalin did the same in his time. Khrushchev assured the plenum 
that he had been ready to aid Belyaev, but that the latter had refused aid. Turning 
to Belyaev at the session, he said: 


I asked you, Comrade Belyaev, what you needed in order to ensure the timely 
harvesting of the crop. You replied, nothing is needed, everything has been re- 
ceived, everything will be done. This, comrades, is what actually happened.!° 


Belyaev’s answer to Khrushchev’s self-justification is not known. Yet the 
Soviet press, on the eve of the harvesting in Kazakhstan, had been writing just 
the opposite to what Khrushchev was now saying. Komsomolskaya pravda wrote 
at the time that in Kazakhstan “there is a shortage of 62,000 combine operators, 
58,000 steering wheels, and 29,000 reapers. Where have the combine operators 
got to? In fact, they were even short in past years.”" In his report, Belyaev had 
spoken of the great victories in the virgin lands and of Khrushchev’s wisdom. 
During the reading of the report Khrushchev sat silent. Usually he interrupts 
with comments. One small detail did stand out. According to Pravda, the reports 
of Central Committee Presidium candidate members Polyansky and Podgorny 
received “prolonged applause,” whereas Belyaev only received “applause.” 
Obviously something was wrong. Khrushchev began to speak and everything 
became clear, even to Belyaev: 


Pull your weight. If you feel that you’re not pulling your weight, then say so 
right out. We have outstanding cadres, enough people for replacements. . . . Friend- 
ship is one thing but work is something else. ...If we do not tell you the truth 
here at the plenum, comrades Belyaev and Kunaev, then, of course, no one -will 
tell you it in Kazakhstan, they will applaud you.!* 


Even Stalin did not upraid his Politburo colleagues so openly in public. 


Closely linked with the difficulties in the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan 
is the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces. There are various reasons for 
this step. The Soviets have decided to reexamine the organization of the Soviet 
armed forces. Now for the first time the Soviet government has the opportunity 
to set about implementing its original military doctrine of two armies, a regular 
army and a reserve one on a territorial basis. Khrushchev declared in his report 
at a session of the Supreme Soviet of January 14, 1960 that 





® Jbid., Decernber 29, 1959. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 30, 1959. 
12 Pravda, December 29, 1959, 
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the government and Central Committee are presently considering and studying 
the question ... as to how to switch to a territorial system in the structure of the 
armed forces. It is possible that this will be a repetition of what Lenin did in the 
first years of Soviet rule, but in different conditions and in a slightly different 
manner. 


What is the advantage of the territorial system? The point is that one is a 
soldier and a kolkhoznik or worker at the same time. The entire population is 
also liable for military training. A regular army will have constant reserves which 
can be quickly mobilized. To what extent this plan is realistic is another question, 
but Khrushchev is working along these lines. In fact, one may well ask, how did 
Lenin formulate the idea of a territorial army? At the Eighth Party Congress a 
resolution of Lenin was passed which stated that 


one can consider as theoretically [correct] that the best army we could have, creating 
it on the basis of the compulsory training of workers and peasants in the conditions 
close to their daily work, . . . [consists] of companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, which would coincide with factory workshops, plants, villages, volosts, 
uezds, provinces. Such an army, whose formation would go hand in hand with the 
economic rise of the country and the parallel training of the command personnel, 
would become the most invincible army in the world. We are going toward just 
such an army and sooner or later we shall come to it." 


Further, such an army “must be an army trained, armed, and organized 
according to the latest military science.”!5 Within a year, at the Ninth Party 
Congress in 1920, the question was discussed again. A resolution was passed which 
stated that the ideal thing is “an organization of armed forces, under which the 
workers receive the necessary military training with as /ittle disruption as possible 
in their work,” *6 

In Lenin’s opinion, such a Soviet army would be both a weapon of defense 
and also a weapon of attack against the “imperialists.” The Party Congress put 
this idea in a definite form, stating that since the reorganized Red Army “will 
become a national army in the genuine meaning of the word, ... it will be not 
only a weapon of defense, but will give decisive support to the proletariat of the 
imperialist states in its struggle against imperialism,”!? and that such an army 
will be trained to such a degree that it can immediately be armed and sent into 
battle.18 Thus, Khrushchev, without reducing the firepower of the Soviet army, 
gains in three ways: first, he releases 1,200,000 men for the economy; second, he 
gains funds for the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan; and third, he lays the 
foundations for the creation of a “national” army linked with labor productivity 
in the economy. He also makes foreign-political capital by turning a necessity 

13 Tbid., January 15, 1960. 

14 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1953, Part I, p. 433. 

18 Ibid, p. 435. 

18 Jbid., p. 501. 


17 Ibid. p. 439. 
18 Jbid., p. 501. 
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into a virtue: “What are we guided by in proposing to reduce our armed forces? 
We are guided by humane ideals.” Yet, even Khrushchev could not conceal the 
more immediate reason for his “humanism”: “The proposal submitted for the 
consideration of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR concerning the reduction in the 
armed forces of the USSR will provide economies of approximately 16 billion to 
17 billion rubles per year....This is a major support for the fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of our economic plans.”’?® 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Gromyko commented that the measure will 
improve the life of the Soviet people.2° Much more concrete and to the point was 
the view of managerial executive A.G. Krylov who interpreted Khrushchev’s 
proposal thus: “In connection with the proposed magnificent plan for the next 
seven years the number of workers and salaried employees in the USSR will 
increase by approximately 12 million persons (or by 22%). Hence we joyfully await 
the arrival of the demobilized military personnel in the national economy.” 
Hence, one of the most important reasons, although not the only one, for the partial 
reduction in the Soviet armed forces is that the money thus economized can be 
used for the Seven-Year Plan and the shortage of manpower in the national 
economy be reduced somewhat. As recent events have shown, part of the means 
economized in the military budget will also be used as economic aid for the 
underdeveloped countries—increased aid for Afghanistan, India, and in particular 
the United Arab Republic. Whether some of the funds economized will, as 
Gromyko promised, go to improve the standard of living of the Soviet people 
is problematical. As so happened, Khrushchev promised at the December 1959 
plenary session to reduce the actual value of a kolkhoznik’s workday unit: 
“Now the earnings of the kolkhozniks have become too high. In some regions 
they even exceed the earnings of workers. This is unjust. We must keep our eye 
on this and justly regulate the payment of work. . . . The payment of kolkhozniks’ 
work must not overtake the level of payment of a worker of a given region or 
oblast.”2? 

The decisions of the Party Central Committee in the second half of 1959 and 
at the beginning of 1960 thus all have one aim: to prevent disruptions in the 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. The central theme of all these measures is the 
long-standing complaint of the Soviet economic system—low labor productivity. 
The result is that the national economy is running inefficiently. The Soviet man 
works in a lackadaisical manner because he works for the Party, and not for 
himself. Khrushchev’s “liberal era” has shaken the labor discipline of the worker 
even more since he has introduced various amendments to the labor laws since 
Stalin’s death, the most important being the abolition of the 1940 decree on legal 
liability for lateness, leaving one’s work, and failure to fulfill workday unit 
quotas on the kolkhozes. The documents analyzed make it clear that the Soviet man 
is making considerable use of these rights. All Khrushchev’s measures to compel 


1% Pravda, January 15, 1960. 
20 Jbid., January 16, 1960. 
21 Tbid. 

22 Jbid., December 29, 1959. 
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him to work turn out to be palliatives. He can be compelled to work in a Stalinist 
manner, by force, or in a humane manner, by a sharp increase in real earnings. 
To date, Khrushchev has not dared to embark on either of these paths. Mean- 
while, the situation is becoming worse. Plans are not being fulfilled. Khrushchev’s 
improvisations are only making matters worse. 

This was the situation when the first crisis of Khrushchev’s rule broke out, 
the fall of Kirichenko and Belyaev. Kirichenko is not only a member of the 
Central Committee Presidium, he is in fact the Second Secretary after Khrushchev. 
The Second Secretary controls the Party apparatus. This post was occupied in 
their time by Molotov, Kaganovich, Yezhov, Malenkoy, and Khrushchev, if 
only for a very short time—ten days between Stalin’s death and Malenkov’s 

emoval as Party First Secretary. The Second Secretary makes the most important 
decisions on the appointment and removal of Party and government cadres. The 
Virst Secretary, earlier Stalin and now Khrushchev, uses the recommendations of 
the Second Secretary when drawing up his organizational (personnel) policy. 
Hence, the First Secretary appoints as his Second Secretary a person enjoying his 
complete confidence. To date Kirichenko had occupied this post and he was 
indebted to Khrushchev personally for his career. He entered the Party in 1930, 
but prior to making the acquaintance of Khrushchev he had not had much of a 
career. He was head of the teaching staff of an agricultural tekhnikum and is a 
pecialist in agricultural machine-building. During the great purges Stalin 
appointed Khrushchev to the Ukraine to purge the old cadres and recruit new 
ones for the Party and government apparatus. In 1938, Khrushchev advanced 
\\irichenko to the post of secretary of one of the Ukrainian Party oblast commit- 
tees, and on the eve of the war took him into the Ukrainian Party Central Com- 
\ittee apparatus as a secretary for industry. Kirichenko spent the war near 
\hrushchev as a member of the Military Council of one of the fronts with the 
rank of Major General. When Khrushchev was transferred to Moscow in 1949, 
Melnikov, a protégé of Malenkov’s, became First Secretary in the Ukraine. 
\hrushchev managed to have his own protégé Kirichenko appointed Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee Second Secretary. When Melnikov was removed from 
his post in the Ukraine after Malenkov’s resignation as Party First Secretary, 
Nirichenko became First Secretary in the Ukraine. In 1955, he became a Party 
Central Committee Presidium member, and in 1957, after the defeat of the 
\olotov—Malenkov group, he was appointed a Central Committee Secretary. 
lle was second in importance to Khrushchev in the Party. Now, however, 
Pravda of January 13, 1960 reported without any comment that A. I. Kirichenko 
had been appointed First Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Party Committee. The 
report did not state whether he was to remain a Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member. His sudden fall can only be explained by the failure of 

hrushchev’s agricultural plan. 

Many persons had prophesied that Khrushchev’s agricultural policy would be 
unsuccessful and that Khrushchev himself would fall. The bumper 1956 harvest 
in the virgin lands enabled Khrushchev to remove his opponents from the Cen- 
tral Committee Presidium and to direct enormous financial resources and workers 





to the virgin lands in 1957, 1958, and 1959. Tried and trusted Party apparatchiki 
were also sent there. New, supposedly more experienced persons were promoted 
to the Party Central Committee departments responsible for agriculture. Kiri- 
chenko, as the Second Secretary, was to maintain overall supervision and to be 
responsible to Khrushchev himself for the success or failure of the plan. In spite 
of all these measures, the 1959 December Party Central Committee plenary 
session revealed that Khrushchev’s plan had not been fulfilled. Hence, those 
persons had to fall who were responsible for it, excepting Khrushchev himself, of 
course. The heads of the Party Central Committee departments responsible for 
agriculture in the union republics and the RSFSR—Doroshenko and Milarsh- 
chikov—were removed and replaced by G. Denisov and G. Vorobei; the secre- 
taries of various Party oblast committees were removed; First Secretary of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee Belyaev and finally Kirichenko were removed. 

Agriculture is not the real reason for Kirichenko’s fall, only the excuse. The 
main reason, of much greater importance for Kirichenko himself, was his organ- 
izational policy, the selection of cadres. Responsible for the supervision and 
assignment of the highest Party cadres, in charge of the Party Central Committee 
apparatus, since Khrushchev devotes most attention to foreign policy and the 
government apparatus, and enjoying the complete confidence of the Party boss, 
Kirichenko began to set the tone, to appoint his own people, particularly Com- 
munists of Ukrainian extraction, to the top posts. More experienced and deserv- 
ing persons, such as Susloy, Aristov, Ignatov, and Brezhnev, accordingly 
began to intrigue for the post as Central Committee Second Secretary. The first 
blow took place in 1959 when Kirichenko’s protégé, head of the department for 
Party organs Semichastny, was removed. Judging by the Party protocol on 
Kremlin “etiquette,” Kirichenko has been replaced by Y. Brezhnev, another 
protégé of Khrushchev’s. On the photograph of the Central Committee Presidium 
at the January 1960 session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in Pravda of 
January 15, 1960, Brezhnev demonstratively occupied Kirichenko’s place in the 
front row of the “big five” of the Central Committee Presidium—Khrushchev, 
Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Suslov, and Brezhnev. The future will show whether he 
has become the Second Secretary, although he will probably be responsible for 
agriculture since he is not only an engineer, but also a specialist in the agricultural 
field. Brezhnev also began his Party career as a protégé of Khrushchev. From 1938 
to 1949, he was, like Kirichenko, secretary of various Party oblast committees in 
the Ukraine, then Secretary of the Moldavian Party Central Committee. During 
the war he was a Major General in the Political Service. At the Nineteenth Party 
Congress he was elected a member of the Central Committee Secretariat and 
candidate tnember of the Central Committee Presidium. After Stalin’s death 
he was removed from these posts and appointed to the political administration 
of the Soviet armed forces. When Khrushchev became Central Committee boss 
in 1957, he took Brezhnev back into the Central Committee as a Presidium 
Member and Central Committee Secretary. Although Kirichenko has been 
replaced by another of Khrushchev’s protégés, his removal is still something 
of a blow for Khrushchev. 
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Khrushchev’s strength is, as it so happens, found in the Central Committee 
Secretariat which literally saved him in 1957. However, this very secretariat 
contains not only persons who owe their career directly to Khrushchev—Brezhnev, 
Purtseva, Mukhitdinov, Kirichenko—but also persons who made their career 
under Stalin and Malenkov and then backed Khrushchev—Suslov, Aristov, 
ignatov, Kuusinen, and Pospelov. The same applies to the majority of the Central 
Committee plenum. They are Stalinists in their way of thinking and background, 
and are now beginning to make themselves feit in domestic policy. While rec- 
ognizing Khrushchev as their leader, they are suspicious of his personal favor- 
ites. They do not always share Khrushchev’s deviations from orthodoxy both in 
the field of ideology and administration. Khrushchev must be well aware that 
the main reason for low productivity and inefficiency of Soviet agriculture is not 
to be found in the organizational and technical field, but in the social. The first 
recognition of this fact by the Party boss was the announcement of the material 
interest of the kolkhozniks in their work. Yet since this line produced very few 
successes, Khrushchev was compelled to sound the retreat at the December 
plenum and to abandon this principle. Kirichenko and Belyaev were the victims 
of the struggle which is presently taking place in the Kremlin over the practical 
policy of the Party First Secretary. There are ample enough reasons for presuming 
that they will by no means be the only victims of the struggle. In fact, the signs 
indicate that Khrushchev is not so much a dictator as a leader, and as such not 
only a leader but a weapon in the policy of the Party Central Committee Secre- 
tariat. In order to become a dictator he would have to dispose of those friends 
to whom he has obligations and to collect about himself persons to whom he 
owes nothing, but who in turn owe him everything. This is how his late teacher 
Stalin acted. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


Administrative Reorganization 
and the Building of Communism 


The Twenty-first Party Congress in 1959 announced that the various measures 
carried out in the USSR since Stalin’s death represent a “further development 
of Soviet democracy” and are to be interpreted as an organic part of Soviet 
political and social development.! The reason given was that the conditions 
were ripe historically for their implementation. Thus, a measure such as the 
extension of the rights of the republics was predetermined by their enormous 
economic and cultural growth and the appearance in the republics of large 
national cadres in all fields of construction ;? the reorganization of the administra- 
tion of industry was a result of the Party’s conviction that the development 
of the economy could be stepped up;* the so-called increase in the role of public 
organizations is explained by the unprecedented rise in the political consciousness 
of the people. 

Without stopping to examine the content of these measures and to analyze 
the real reasons for them, one can point out that the Soviet theoretical and politica! 
concept of the development of socialist democracy in the USSR as an “objective 
process” found in the “very nature” of Soviet socialism has been refuted in part 
by Soviet sources themselves.’ The reorganization of the administration of in- 
dustry in 1957, which took place under the slogan of a “further improvement,” 
went hand in hand with critical statements aimed at the centralized system that 
had been in existence for more than 30 years and incorporated into the Consti- 
tution of 1936. Soviet sources themselves have admitted that “a cumbersom¢ 
and complicated system was created, which, even with a colossal growth in 
industrial output, could not ensure the complete utilization of the advantages 
of a socialist system of economy.”® At the same time, the insistent warnings on 
the need for a struggle against “local preference,” “autarky,” and centrifugal 
tendencies extremely dangerous for a socialist society point to political factors 
which even the Party leaders could not ignore when carrying out these changes.’ 
Soviet writers’ references to the unprecedented rise in political consciousness as 
one of the factors governing the development of socialist democracy is tantamount 


1 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 4 (1959), p. 4. 

2 Voprosy gosudarstva i prava : Sbornik (Problems of the State and Law: A Symposium), Moscow, 
1957, p. 258. 

3 Kommunist Ukrainy, Kiev, No. 10 (1959), p. 65. 

* Kommunist, No. 13 (1958), p. 27. 

5 Ibid. 

® Radyanske pravo, Kiev, No. 3 (1958), p. 62. 

* Kommunist, op. cit., p. 35. 
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to an admission that terror or pressure cannot be employed against the Soviet 
peoples any longer; a more complex and flexible policy has to be applied. One 
of the best qualified of Soviet writers, F. Burlatsky, who does his utmost to 
present the “policy of developing socialist democracy” as the organic develop- 
ment of the system, is nonetheless compelled to admit that 
the perfection and development of socialist democracy is linked with the need to 
overcome the consequences of the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin. A socialist 
society ... could not move forward without having removed what was retarding 
its development.® 


Naturally, the transition to a more refined form of political control necessi- 
tated the preservation of the foundations of the system as sacrosanct. Accord- 
ingly, the most important and sweeping measures of the post-Stalin period, 
the so-called extension of the rights of the union republics and reorganization 
ot the administration of the economy, which were intended to put an end to 
excessive centralization, were in no way to violate the foundations of demo- 
cratic centralism. The changes were as far possible to be restricted to the replace- 
ment of the centralization of all administrative agencies in Moscow by central- 
ized control on a territorial basis. Moscow maintained control via a centralized 
planning system, centralized control of finances, and control of the economy 
indirectly via the republic governments and directly via the sovnarkhozes 
(economic councils). 

More than a year after the creation of the economic administrative regions 
and several months before the Twenty-first Party Congress, the magazine Kom- 
munist noted that “a planned economy,... by its very nature, can exist and 
develop only as a centralized economy” and warned with words from Lenin that 
“we shall in the future as we have to date struggle... against all syndicalist, 
separatist [tendencies].”® Shortly before, on April 24, 1958, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR had published a special edict fixing disciplinary, 
financial, and even legal responsibility for deviations from the principle of 
centralized subordination by the economic regions. These take the form of 
more or less systematic violations of the primacy of “all-union” tasks and de- 
liveries to other regions and republics.!° 

On the ideological plane the view is being inculcated that, even when society 
reaches complete Communism, it will still have a centralized structure as its 
basis. Kiev Professor Fuks wrote: 

The view that the system of self-administration in a Communist society is a 
decentralized system is a revisionistic anarcho-syndicalist distortion of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings on the socialist state and structure of society in the highest phase 
of Communist society. Both a socialist state formation and self-administration in 
a Communist society are understood by the classics of Marxism-Leninism as a 
democratically centralized organization." 


8 Tbid., p. 27. 

® Ibid., No. 12 (1958), p. 37. 

10 Jzvestia, May 19, 1958. 

11 Radyanske pravo, No. 4 (1959), p. 18. 





Thus, the present Soviet system of administration is to form the basis for the 
future development of society. According to Fuks, many functions of the modern 
socialist state, which is to exist for a prolonged historical period, will not disap- 
pear, since the “apparatus of the socialist state . . . will gradually lose its political 
character and will be used as a basis for the creation of the most important links 
in Communist self-administration.”!? According to statements which can be 
regarded as theoretical directives on this problem, 

a certain historical primacy, a definite dialectical link is inevitable between a socialist 

state formation and law, on the one hand, and self-administration by the people and 

social norms of a Communist society, on the other; it consists of the preservation 
under Communism in a different form of some of the elements constituting the 
activity of the state and content of the legal norms.1% 


This rather careful formulation of the future development of the Soviet 
system means in fact that even in the distant future, the main forms of the 
Soviet state will be preserved. Soviet theoreticians and high functionaries 
systematically refer, for example, to Lenin’s remarks about the future role of such 
economic administrative organs as the sovnarkhozes. “The future belongs to 
them,” Davletkeldiev writes, quoting Lenin, “since, as the country approaches 
Communism, the work of this economic apparatus will more and more come tc 
carry out the main activity of the new society.”!4 However, apparently not onl) 
the economic administrative organs, but also the purely administrative and 
political establishments of the modern Communist state system, as, for example, 
the “‘soviets of workers’ deputies” will be preserved. The latter, according to 
present-day theoreticians, will not disappear from a future Communist society, 
but “as society draws nearer to Communism, they, gradually losing their class- 
political character, may merge into a system of self-administration in a Communist 
society,” and not only “merge,” but even “occupy possibly the central, leading 
position in it.”!>5 Thus, the idea is advanced that even the main role in the distant 
future will not even be played by the economic organs, but by the general admin- 
istrative organs, which will no longer be called state organs, since their functions 
will, as it were, lose their political character. Khrushchev is, by the way, even 
now referring to the soviets as public organizations, as the “largest and most 
authoritative of them.”!* They are to have the role of “organs for the self-ad- 
ministration of society” under Communism, with the functions of administering 
people, as distinct from the sovnarkhozes which will administer things and 
production processes. In other words, present-day Soviet theoreticians, in oppo- 
sition to Engels’ views, maintain in a Communist society too the function of 
administering people. 

32 Jbid., p. 18. 
13 X XI sezd KPSS 0 razvitii i ukreplenii sovetskogo sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstva (The Twenty-First 
Party Congress on the Development and Consolidation of the Soviet Socialist State), Moscow, 1959, 
. 14. 
, 14 Kommunist, No. 11 (1959), p. 15. 
15 Tbid., p. 18. 


16 N.S. Khrushchev, Rech na sobranii izbiratelei Kalininskogo izbiratelnogo okruga goroda Moskvy (Speech 
at a Meeting of the Electors of the Moscow Kalinin Electoral District), Moscow, 1959, p. 7. 
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Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR P. Romash- 
kin asserts that under Communism “the withering away of the state by no means 
implies the disappearance of all... authority and administration. The political 
nature of authority must disappear.” In like manner, 


the withering away of the laws does not mean the disappearance of standards of 
social behavior, personal freedoms, and social duties of people. It would be an un- 
forgivable vulgarization to represent the matter in a manner according to which, 
as the laws wither away under Communism, all the rules governing social relations 
and personal rights and freedoms of citizens disappear too.?7 


They will be preserved under Communism too, but they will be deprived of 
their political and legal character, since they will be guaranteed by society itself. 
These remarks do not really answer the question as to how a Communist society 
will be run. Also unexplained is the difference between the nature of the norms 
set and maintained by the state and those guaranteed in the future by society. 
In any case, there is no doubt that there will be an authority, even in the Com- 
munist stateless society, that is, organs of control with the power to issue orders 
and to have their decrees carried out. A system of norms obligatory for all mem- 
bers of society will also be preserved. No explanation is given as to why the future 
Communist order, given such conditions, is not to be regarded as a “state,” 
and the system regulating social relations in it as the “laws.” One gains the 
impression that the Communists are being overcautious here. On the one hand, 
they insist on the need for the consolidation of the socialist state as a powerful 
weapon in the building of Communism and postpone the question of its withering 
away to the distant future, after the world-wide victory of Communism, yet, 
on the other hand, one is forbidden to avoid the theoretical formulation of this 
question, as was the case under Stalin. 

One of the main tactical postulates in the implementation of this policy of the 
further development of socialist democracy is the principle of “the increased role 
of public organizations” in administration. Numerous works have been written 
on this question. The essence of all the directives and statements advanced on 
this subject is the thesis found in the draft law “On the Increased Role of Society 
in the Struggle Against Violations of Soviet Legality and the Rules of Socialist 
Life.” According to it, many functions presently performed by state organs must 
in the period of the all-out building of a Communist society gradually be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of public organizations.!* The problem of the latter’s 
role in the life of the Soviet state arose comparatively recently and is a reaction 
to the sharp criticism of Soviet bureaucratic centralism, with its emphasis on the 
power of the state, both by non-Communist circles and by the so-called re- 
visionists. While stubbornly defending the role of the centralized Soviet state 
apparatus in the building of socialism and Communism in the course of their 
struggle against the revisionists, the Party leaders feel, nonetheless, compelled 
to take some steps as an external sign of the “mass enrollment of citizens to 


1? Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 10 (1958), p. 16. 
18 Tzvestia, October 23, 1959. 
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participate in the running of economic and cultural construction.” The field of 
activity of the Soviet public organizations created by these steps is, however, 
rather restricted, amounting to the discussion of questions arising from labor 
relations, health services, and physical culture. However, the essence of Soviet 
tactics on the problem of the role of public organizations must be sought not in the 
administrative functions granted them, but in the nature of the relations between 
the state apparatus and these organizations arising during the implementation 
of their functions. While Khrushchev is today prepared to regard the main link 
in the state system, the soviets, as “public organizations,” Soviet legal organs are, 
in turn, writing about the reverse process, the extension of the political basis of 
the system through the nonstate public organizations which directly carry out 
state functions.}® 


Thus, there is to be some form of fusion of state and public organizations 
into a unified administrative system. If one remembers one factor, the degree of 
organization produced during the last forty years of the Soviet state administrative 
apparatus, then one can well imagine the lines which this process will take. In 
other words, the transfer of some administrative functions to trade unions, 
kolkhozes, and so on means in fact that they are being compelled to carry out 
definite state administrative duties. Professor N. Aleksandrov, for example, 
regards the participation of public organizations in the carrying out of state 
functions not as a weakening, but a consolidation of the socialist state.2° Accord- 
ing to A. Mitskevich, 


the activities of public organizations in the administration of the affairs of society, 
as distinct from “intra-union” administration of the affairs of voluntary societies, . . . 
must be carried out within the framework of the Soviet Constitution which en- 
visages the uniform subordination of all organizations and citizens to the law of 
the Soviet state.*! 


It must also be pointed out that the “extension” of the role of Soviet public 
organizations has not led to a restriction in the authorities’ rights to interfere in 
citizens’ lives; it in fact provides new possibilities for even greater interference. 
According to Article 1 of the above-mentioned draft law, “each Soviet citizen 
must not only carry out the laws himself, observe labor discipline, protect . .. 
state and public property, observe the rules of socialist life, but even demand 
[their] fulfillment by other citizens and actively combat all antisocial acts.”** 
In other words, Soviet citizens are being asked not only to carry out obligations 
found in the laws and other regulations, but also those more or less arbitrarily) 
established by the most varied factors (the rules of socialist society, for example). 
On the other hand, without any limits being fixed by any definite decrees, the 
responsibility of the Soviet citizen is being extended in comparison with the 
existing legal legislation. 


19 X XI sezd KPSS 0 razvitii i ukreplenii sovetskogo sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstva, op. cit., p. 14. 
20 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 12 (1958), p. 13. 

1 Ibid., No. 9 (1959), p. 32. 

2 Tzvestia, October 23, 1959. 
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These measures, which at first glance appear to democratize the Soviet social 
and political structure to some degree, can in fact only lead not to an extension 
of the guarantees of Soviet citizens’ rights, but to their further restriction. Thus, 
the law which has been passed in a number of Soviet republics, ““On the Increased 
Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical Elements,” enables citizens’ assemblies 
to sentence persons to administrative exile without giving the persons subjected 
to such a measure any legal guarantees and possibility of defense. The draft law 
simply insists in Article 3 on an implacable attitude in a collective toward any 
antisocial acts, without, however, pointing out how and by whom the limits and 
forms of such implacability are to be determined and without defining antisocial 
acts. One is dealing here with a return to the concept “revolutionary conscience” 
of the period of War Communism and first years of the New Economic Policy, 
which was abolished in the name of revolutionary legality. On this occasion, both 
categories, socialist legality and the rules of a socialist society are expected to 
exist side by side. There is little doubt that “public opinion” can on every occasion 
casily be worked up by the government and Party organs controlling the activity 
of the public organizations. Given such conditions the extension of the rights 
of public organizations comes down to the possibility of measures unrestricted 
even by Soviet laws, against citizens or groups, in particular for the purpose of 
extra-judicial repression. 

In the light of such tendencies one can state that the problem of the freedom 
of the individual remains unchanged in the USSR. Examining this question 
from the sociological standpoint, one modern Soviet source attempts to claim 
that “in the USSR a person, whose activity does not contradict the interests of 
Soviet society, is really free.”” However, the point is then made that “personality 
may only be free when it does not oppose itself to a collective of workers, but 
works and struggles with them for the fulfillment of common tasks.”?* The 
latter can only be achieved because the Communist Party “foresees the prospects 
for this activity ..., arms all workers with the knowledge of these prospects, 
and directs their attempts toward a single goal. There cannot be freedom of 
society without such a unified action of people and Party.”*4 Another Soviet 
writer considers that “every appeal to extend democracy beyond what is per 
missible in given conditions is an appeal to open the gates to bourgeois elements.” 
The term democracy can be supplemented in this context with the term freedom. 
What the writer implies by “beyond what is permissible” can be seen from his 
evalution of the opinion of Hungarian writer Imre Kesi on the need to permit 
“complete freedom limited only by clearly hostile, clearly antihumane state- 

ents.” This demand is dismissed as having nothing in common with Marxism- 
Leninism.?5 

There has been some relaxation in the totalitarian methods used in state 

administration, which is to be compensated for by a consolidation in the role 


23 Kommunist Ukrainy, No. 10 (1959), p. 65. 
4 Tbid., pp. 64—65. 
°9 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 8 (1958), p. 25. 





of the Party apparatus. The necessary directive was supplied by Khrushchev 
himself at the beginning of 1956. In a talk with the editor of the London Times, 
Macdonald, he stated that the role of the Party will grow further, basing himself 
on the consideration that “there is presently a relaxation in the earlier forms of 
administrative links between regions, oblasts, and republics.” He assured his 
listener that ‘‘a consolidation and strengthening of the ideological link between 
the oblasts and republics, a further strengthening of the unity of the Soviet people 
is taking place,” and that “the Communist Party is playing the decisive role here.” 
Khrushchev linked this process both with the current stage in Soviet political 
and social development, and also with the remote future: “The Party has a 
foundation more powerful than the state organs. It arose and exists not as a 
result of any obligations of a legal nature. Its development is based on circum- 
stances arising from political views of peoples, that is, from the demands of the 
moral factor, and mankind will always need moral factors.”?® All other statements 
and all the propaganda and theoretical literature on this question are only a more 
or less verbose interpretation or popularization of these principles given by the 
present Soviet Party leader. They can be summarized as follows: first, warn 
primarily Party members and Komsomol members of the danger of the view 
that the policy of “socialist democracy” entails a relaxation in Party dictatorship 
in state and public life; second, draw attention to the fact that this policy will 
further complicate the tasks and work of the Party apparatus and organizations 
and demand even greater exertions; finally, propagate the view that social de- 
velopment is impossible in the future too without a leading corporation, that is, 
the Communist Party. 


Yugoslav revisionist theoreticians hold that the Party, by claiming the 


leading role in the future, “will play the role of a hindrance in socialist develop- 


” 


ment,” “may turn into a reactionary force,” and that “in general the very ex- 
pression, the leading role or leading force in socialism is antiscientific and anti- 
Marxist.”?? In the USSR the latter view “contradicts the theories of Marxism- 
Leninism and the practice of Communist construction in the USSR and people’s 
democracies.”*8 According to leading Soviet sociologist V. Nikolaev, “the role 
of the Communist Party as the leading and organizing force of Soviet society 
is growing more and more.” This is allegedly an “objectively necessary, regular 
process,” governed by the “gigantic growth in the tasks and scale of Communist 
construction.”?° In a report at a theoretical conference of the Institute of Law 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on problems of the deveiopment of the 
Constitution in the light of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
V. Kotok regarded as a fault in the present text of the Constitution the fact that 
it does not speak “specially” about the role of the Party, but only “in connection 
with the rights of citizens . . . to combine into public organizations.” According 


26 Radio Moscow, February 15, 1958. 

27 F. S. Tyusin, Protiv revizii markso-leninskogo ucheniya o roli partit (Against a Revision of Marxis' 
Leninist Teachings on the Role of the Party), Moscow, 1959, p. 24. 

28 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 9 (1958), p. 15. 

29 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), pp. 4—5. 
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to Kotok, “the leading role of the Communist Party is the main feature of a 
socialist state,” and ought to be contained in the chapter on the social structure 
in the Constitution.*° 


It must be pointed out that all these ideological principles are being fitted 
into the framework of the policy of increasing the role of public organizations 
onthe basis of Khrushchev’s view that the Communist Party is the highest form 
of public organization. However, the Party leaders are giving the Party apparatus 
extremely important functions in connection with the situation which has de- 
veloped over recent years as a result of changes in the methods and forms of 
.\dministration. The administrative system widely used by Stalin is unacceptable 
today. The Party is presently compelled to carry out many political and other 
functions not by methods of direct state control, but by Party organizational 
measures. The Party apparatus, both the central and local, is, even more so than 
earlier, being enrolled for direct participation of an administrative nature in the 
fulfillment of present-day tasks. Thus, at the end of last summer, it was announced 
that the present organization of supervision does not fit in with the new demands. 
The Party Central Committee accordingly issued a decree on the formation in the 
primary organizations of production and trading enterprises of the commissions 
tor administrative supervision by the Party organizations. The commissions have 
been given important functions. They are to carry out systematic supervision of 
the fulfillment by enterprises of production tasks, state orders and deliveries 
in time, to aim at technical progress, to check the observance of state discipline 
by the workers, and to combat local tendencies and conservatism.*! 


At the same time, all Soviet theoretical and propaganda principles advanced 

n connection with the policy of development of socialist democracy constantly 
nk this development with the demand for greater attention to questions of the 

education of the workers.” This insistence on a permanent ideological guidance 

f society, which is objectively opposed to the very principle of democracy, 

ingles out forms of socialist democracy which “do not fit into the scheme of 

ourgeois-democratic views and concepts.”3? However, this interest in the edu- 
cation of the masses is also pursuing more practical ends. Any, even the slightest, 
claxation in “educational” measures contains, as Soviet writers admit, the 
langer of an activization of bourgeois ideology. According to L. Ilichev, the view 
that “the formation of the spiritual life of Soviet society will develop of its own 
ccord, that ideological-educational work can be relaxed to any degree, is a 

vulgarization of Marxist-Leninist teachings, since thought, consciousness, and 
morals . . . do not alter automatically.”** He also notes that public consciousness 
is extremely receptive to ideas and moods coming from outside socialist demo- 
cracy. Similar assertions are found all over Soviet works on this subject. Secretary 
of the Kazakh Party Central Committee Dzhandildin stressed that “remnants of 
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bourgeois views on the relations between nations can still be observed.”** 
As is known, one of the main problems at present is that of “local tendencies” 
and “autarky.” During the reform of agriculture in 1957, Khrushchev warned 
against the dangers here for the Soviet centralized system. However, even today, 
two and a half years later, the Soviet leaders are compelled to admit that they have 
not succeeded in putting an end to such manifestations. As a rule, they syste- 
matically develop from administrative into political manifestations in the so- 
called national republics, opening up the way for “centrifugal tendencies extremely 
dangerous for Soviet society.”*5 Party Central Committee official Gafuroy 
characterized local tendencies as one of the manifestations of national narrow- 
mindedness. There have recently been numerous references to this problem. 

In recent years the Party apparatus has become not only the basis and ideo- 
logical and political nucleus of the Soviet system, but also the main factor guar- 
anteeing its existence and operation. Furthermore, the greater influence of every- 
day life on the Party members, along with the numerical increase in the size of the 
Party organization, means that members are less immune to surrounding in- 
fluences and the processes taking place among the peoples in the USSR. Their 
monolithic unity is tending to weaken in various fields, the social, national, 
and so on. This is clearly seen in the problem of local tendencies. During the 
decentralization of economic administration, the main prop in the system of 
democratic centralism was to be the hierarchical and centralized system of the 
Party organization controlling everything everywhere. However, the same 
reasons which led to a weakening of ties between the center and subordinate 
links in the state administrative apparatus produced the same effect in the Party 
apparatus. Manifestations of local tendencies are mainly possible because the 
corresponding local Party organs do not oppose but actually further them. As 
Kommunist has pointed out, some oblast and krai Party organizations have been 
unable to mobilize the local Party organizations to rebuff and nip in the bud 
illegal activities by individual sovnarkhoz personnel. In fact, they have “in some 
cases shut their eyes to and even compelled managers to fulfill nonplanned tasks 
in favor of local interests in violation of state discipline.”°* The June 1959 Part, 
Central Committee plenary session stressed once again that “there would be 
considerably fewer violations of discipline and manifestations of local tendencies 
if the Party organizations were to use to the full the Party Statutes on the right to 
supervise economic activity.” However, the matter is not just a question of a 
local apparatus using its rights, since at the time the chairmen of the Murmansk 
and Novosibirsk oblast executive committees and the first secretaries of the Party 
oblast committees were removed from their posts for “unwarranted”’ measures. 
The recent changes in the Party leadership in Azerbaidzhan, Tadzhikistan, 
Kirgizia, Latvia, and elsewhere have political implications. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to discuss just how far-reaching 
these processes are and at what speed they are developing. Nonetheless, a remark 
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made by L. Ilichev can be quoted here. A lengthy analysis of the problems and 
tasks of the ideological training of society which has officially already entered 
the period of the all-out building of Communism is followed by the suggestion 
that “the educators themselves, the cadres bearing the ideas of Communism to 
the broad masses must be educated in a Communist manner.”’*’ If the very 
persons responsible for training the population at large have not yet been prop- 
erly trained themselves, then one may well enquire about the degree of ideolo- 
rical preparedness of the remaining millions of Party members, and more im- 
portant, of the millions of non-Party persons in the period of the transition to 
the highest phase of Communism. A. Jurczenko 


Military Affairs 


Why the USSR is Trimming its Armed Forces 


On January 15, 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a plan for 
a new reduction in the Soviet armed forces. According to the new law, the armed 
forces are to be reduced by 1,200,000 men, and corresponding cuts are to be 
made in military units, military academies, armaments, and defense spending. 
The text of the law states that its purpose is to serve as an inspiration for other 
states in order to facilitate the conclusion of an agreement on complete and uni- 
versal disarmament. 

In his speech to the Supreme Soviet, which contained, for the first time since 
the end of the 1930’s, figures on the total strength of the Soviet armed forces, 
\hrushchev gave two reasons why it was possible to carry out the reduction 
without threatening the security of the USSR. On the one hand, he said, there was 
the enhanced economic might and social stability not only of the Soviet Union, 
but of the entire “socialist camp,” on the other, the new nuclear weapons which 
would make it possible to “raise the country’s defensive power to a high level,” 
as a result of which, in Khrushchev’s opinion, strategic air forces and surface 
naval forces would lose their earlier importance. Khrushchev also gave two 
reasons why the reduction had been decided upon unilaterally, without waiting 
for international agreement. First, the USSR was protected from attack by the 
fact that sufficient numbers of the new weapons had been “accumulated” for the 
time being, making it possible to maintain two or three times the numbers 
possessed by United States overseas bases armed with similar weapons. Second, 
the Western powers were deliberately protracting negotiations on disarmament, 
thus compelling the USSR to maintain greater armed forces than were necessary 
for her security and prejudicing her economic development. 

The main aim of this latest Soviet step was clearly indicated by Khrushchev 
in his speech-to compel the West to begin disarmament by exerting pressure 
upon public opinion in the non-Communist world: 
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If the Western partners do not agree to follow our example, this will cause 
disappointment not only among progressive-minded people, but among all nations; 
if the Western powers continue to be obstinate, they will thereby show their ag- 
gressiveness, their anxiety to continue the armaments race... 


Khrushchev went on to say that 

every time that the question comes up in the parliaments of the capitalist countries 
of increasing allocations for military purposes, deputies who are close to the people 
will be able to point with complete justification to the example of the Soviet Union 
which is reducing its armed forces. Every thinking man in the West. . . will reason 
roughly as follows: ““Why should we increase our armed forces when the Soviets 
are drastically reducing theirs ?” 

Finally, speaking of the possibility of the West’s refusal to follow the Soviet 

example and disarm, Khrushchev commented: 

Economically such a policy will burden the budgets of the capitalist states, 
lead to an even greater tax burden. Of course, we shall also be compelled to spend 
certain means for the purpose of defense until we succeed in reaching an agreement 
on complete and universal disarmament. However, these expenses will be reduced 
with fewer armed forces. ... Clearly such a situation is a gain for our country; it 
will aid the development of our economic power. . .! 


Khrushchev also noted that the Party Central Committee and Council ot 
Ministers “are presently considering and studying the question . . . as to how to 
switch to a territorial system in the structure of the armed forces” during a period 
of transition, until an agreement is reached on complete disarmament. The per- 
sonnel of the territorial units is to train without interrupting their work, and, 
should the need arise, forces can be rapidly concentrated by airplane and other 
means of transport. Such is the nature of the new organization of the Soviet armed 
forces, intended to reduce their size to 2,400,000 in the next one to two years. 

In assessing the latest cut in the Soviet armed forces, the fourth since the end 
of 1955, a number of conclusions, partly of military and partly of political signi- 
ficance, emerge: 

1. The latest Soviet cut marks the end of their adaptation to the atomic age 
by making nuclear weapons the spearhead, so to speak, of the USSR’s militar, 
power. This has been made perfectly clear by Khrushchev himself and by his 
military specialists—Malinovsky, Golikov, Chuikov, Zakharov, and others. 
Soviet nuclear weapons, on which greater emphasis is to be placed until the Wes: 
agrees to complete disarmament, are intended to supersede the traditional means 
of waging war—large-scale armies equipped with conventional weapons, strate 
gic air forces and surface naval forces. 

2. The Soviet government is abandoning the dual course which it has been 
following in the development of its military power, in spite of earlier cuts in its 
armed forces—the intensive development of atomic weapons coupled with 
improvements in its large-scale armies equipped with conventional weapons. 
This parallel development constituted the main difference between Soviet and 
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United States military policy. Soviet military specialists, who regarded the 
United States preference for the exclusive development of atomic weapons as an 
inadmissible mistake, considered it extremely important to maintain this har- 
monious combination of all the means necessary for modern warfare. 

3. The Soviet decision to reduce armed forces coincides with a change in 
Western policy with regard to the organization of the NATO forces. The last 
NATO conference, in December 1959, recognized that a dangerous weakening 
of the West had resulted from the shortage of land forces equipped with con- 
ventional arms and capable of conducting limited conflicts without the use of 
hydrogen weapons, and decided to take corresponding measures. Thus, in 
respect of military thought and planning, the West and the USSR are tending 
to switch positions. 

4. Although it is initially designed as a transitional measure, the latest reduc- 
tion in the Soviet armed forces is regarded by the Soviet leaders, in the event of a 
failure to reach agreement on total disarmament, as capable of being retained for 
a fairly long period. Khrushchev pointed this out when referring to the plan for 
adopting a territorial army system, under which only cadres of senior officers 
would be permanently maintained for the instruction of reservists called up for 
a few weeks each year. In such an event, only reinforced units armed with nuclear 
weapons would constitute the permanent Soviet armed forces. 

5. This scheme for a territorial army, like the new cut, coincides with the 
period when smaller annual contingents of young recruits will become liable for 
military service, since the conscripts of 1960 will have been born in 1941, when 
there was an abrupt fall in the Soviet birth rate owing to World War II. Since the 
birth rate did not recover until after 1947, the annual contingents of recruits will 
continue to be small until 1967. In addition, one must remember the need to increase 
nanpower in Soviet industry, arising from the primary task of the Seven-Year 
Plan—that of overtaking the USA by 1965 in all spheres of industrial production. 

One may thus conclude that the latest unilateral reduction of the Soviet 
irmed forces is primarily conceived as a political maneuver to facilitate the 
chievement of several aims. The chief aim is to disarm the West psychologically 
and to oblige it to disarm militarily without first establishing an effective means 
of control. The extent to which Khrushchev endeavored to avoid the question 
of control of disarmament can be illustrated by the fact that he devoted only 
a few sentences to this problem in his verbose report of January 14, 1960 which 
lasted several hours. The brief and vague formula that control “must corre- 
spond to the various stages of development” implies that Khrushchev has main- 
tained his earlier standpoint—first disarmament, then effective control. 


The main object in compelling the West to disarm is to put an end to its 
atomic power, which is the barrier to Soviet expansion and is presently compelling 
the USSR to overstrain its resources in the armaments race. The Soviet government 
cannot maintain the armaments race at its present rate because it is simultaneously 
pursuing other aims—evening out the unbalanced development of the Soviet 
economy, meeting the ever-growing demands of the Soviet population for an 
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improvement in the standard of living, conducting an ambitious campaign of 
economic expansion, and extending the sphere of Soviet influence in the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa. The burden of the armament’s race on 
the USSR becomes clear from a comparison of the Soviet and United States 
national incomes and the amounts appropriated for military purposes. According 
to numerous Western economists, the annual national income of the USSR 
amounted in 1958—59 to less than half that of the United States. The militar) 
expenditure of both powers in absolute figures was about the same, if one re- 
members that the USSR has to date both developed its nuclear armaments and 
maintained enormous ground forces with conventional weapons. The United 
States military budget amounts to about $40 billion, or 12% of national income. 
The Soviet Union spends up to 25% of its national income on military needs, 
according to a calculation by economist Fritz Sternberg, who points out thai 
much military expenditure is concealed in other sections of the budget.? Under 
Stalin, such expenditure was possible because the standard of living was ex- 
tremely low; the fact that Khrushchev is now compelled to reduce present 
military expenditure is adequate enough proof that he is not in a position to 
make similar demands on the Soviet population. 


However, the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces will produce, according 
to Khrushchev, only 16 billion to 17 billion rubles, that is, only 18° of official! 
Soviet defense spending, since the main expenditure on the development and stock 
piling of nuclear weapons and missiles will not be affected for the present, that is, 
prior to universal disarmament. The Soviet leaders can only release additional 
funds for political and economic expansion by compelling the West to abandon 


atomic weapons. This is the essence of the present Soviet maneuver—to compe! 
the United States not only to call a halt in the armaments race at a moment favor 
able to the Soviet. Union, that is, when the latter is ahead in the missile field, but 
also to disarm in the nuclear field. The maneuver takes the form of psychologica! 
pressure on the non-Communist world in the form of an apparent concession— 
reduction in the main Soviet advantage, its armed forces. This psychological! 
allurement is, of course, backed up by the retention of atomic strength kept in 
reserve. Such a maneuver obviously contains no dangers whatsoever for thc 
USSR since nobody on the Central Committee Presidium expects military aggres- 
sion by the United States and its allies. In any case the Soviet reduction is to take 
place at the expense of those forces in which the USSR has always had an advan- 
tage over the West and its allies—ground forces with conventional weapons. 
Thus, Soviet policy is shifting from a cold war based on the technique of fixed 
fronts and positions in favor of a policy of maneuvering with the non-Commv- 
nist world. Here the economic, psychological, and social factors are to play th« 
main role in the next stage of the struggle. In order to convert these factors 
into a genuine weapon with sufficient power of penetration—what Lenin defined 
as a policy of “concentrated economics”—Khrushchev is compelled to reorganize 
his expensive military system. The enormous Soviet standing armies are for 2 
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‘ime being sent from active service into the reserve in order, as Khrushchev put 
it, to work “at a new career, but not a military one, ... to solve the tasks for the 
further consolidation of the country’s power,” to take a more effective part in the 
political and economic campaign against the non-Communist world in the future. 
Even if an agreement is reached on universal disarmament in the near future 
ind even if both sides disarm, the Soviets can always use any flimsy excuse to 
egin rearming. Neither paper agreements nor control commissions would be 
ble to prevent them from doing so. The West would have very little opportunity 
‘f preventing such a move if it succumbs to present Soviet allurements and dis- 
arms. Were the West suddenly compelled to rearm, it would come up against 
lifficulties of a legal, psychological, and technical nature, which would give the 
Soviets a definite advantage from the very outset of a new armaments race. 
\hrushchev has taken this possibility into consideration with his proposed terri- 
rial army supplied with the most modern means of transport and weapons. 


Nikolai Galay 


International Communism 


Implications of the Sino-Indian Border Dispute 


When the Soviet leaders express themselves on questions of international 
volitics, they generally speak of the monolithic unity of the socialist bloc. Similarly, 
‘fficial terminology is designed to emphasize not only the existence of a unified 
Communist-bloc foreign policy, but also the lack of any rivalry between the 
idividual socialist countries for spheres of influence in the underdeveloped 

yuntries of Asia and Africa. However, the events on the Sino-Indian border and 
1¢ Soviet Union’s attitude toward these events clearly destroys the former 
icture of a general foreign-political line conducted by the two leading members 
f the Communist bloc, the USSR and China. Only a year ago Sino-Indian 

lations were governed by the formula “China and India are brothers” and the 
ive principles of “peaceful coexistence” proclaimed at the Bandung Conference. 
(his did not, of course, prevent minor border disputes even at that time, disputes 
which were quickly settled by mutual agreement. Minor border disputes over the 
\lacMahon line are by the very nature of the line unavoidable, since the line is in 
any places extremely unclear. Indian Prime Minister Nehru told the Indian 
Parliament on August 28, 1959 that 

in the course of the last two or three years, sometimes, not very frequently, there 
have been cases of some kind of petty intrusions on our border areas by some 
platoons or something of Chinese troops, which was nothing very extraordinary 
because there is no demarcation at all and the parties sometimes may cross. We drew 
the attention of the Chinese government in 1957—1958 to this and they withdrew, 
there the matter ended.! 
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Nehru’s optimism was, even at that time, not entirely justified. The Chinese 
forces were not actually engaged in full-scale operations on the Indian border, 
but they had been making intensive preparations for such a move. First of all, the 
Chinese began an “offensive,” as it were, with maps in 1957. Maps published in 
Peiping showed considerable parts of Indian territory—Kashmir (Ladakh), Bhutan 
and the North East Frontier Agency (NEFA)—as belonging to China. Indian 
public opinion and the press took immediate notice of this fact, but the Indian 
government refrained from making any comment. Then, in 1958 the Chinese 
built a highway which in part passed through Indian territory. In the speech 
mentioned above, Nehru gave some details about the new Chinese road. When 
reports of it had reached New Delhi, they had been checked for authenticity: 


Two reconnaissance parties were sent there... ; one of them did not return. 
When it did not return, we waited for it two or three weeks because these are remote 
areas. We suspected that it might have been apprehended or captured by Chinese 
authorities on the border, so we addressed them about a month after this incident 
and they said, yes, some of our people had violated their border and come int: 
their territory and they had been apprehended, but because of their relations with 
us... they were going to release them and they did release them afterwards, tha: 
is, after they had been with them about a month or so.? 


Thus, the slogan “China and India are brothers” and the five principles of 
“peaceful coexistence” were not being fully realized even at the time when China 
and India were official friends. 


Open Chinese aggression began in June 1959 and has continued down to th« 
present. The pretext for crossing the border was the allegation that the Indian 
government was supporting groups of Tibetan “bandits” in their operations 
against “the Chinese People’s Liberation Army” and in kidnaping the Dalai Lama. 
The Indian government, naturally enough, categorically denied both accusations. 
In June of last year the Chinese forces crossed the Indo-Tibetan border nea: 
Migitun, attacking Indian border posts and encroaching upon Indian territory. 
The Indian protests were countered with the claim that responsibility for th 
incident rested with the Indian border detachments which had supposedly opened 
fire on Chinese military units and attempted to cross the Chinese frontier. O1 
August 7, according to Indian sources, a Chinese detachment of about 200 mer 
crossed the Indian border near the town of Khinzemane. The Indian border polic: 
held their fire, demanding that the Chinese withdraw from Indian territory. As 
Nehru reported the subsequent events to parliament, the Chinese literally expelled 
the Indian border patrol of about a dozen men from the region. This time, therc 
was no shooting. The Indian police withdrew and the Chinese occupied this 
piece of Indian territory, an area of about two or three square miles. The frequency) 
of these incursions leads one to conclude that the Chinese were following 
definite plan—the seizure of those parts of Indian territory which Chinese maps 
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have in recent years shown as belonging to China. In his speech to parliament, 
Nehru discussed this problem as follows : 

We have taken the line that minor border incidents and border differences should 
be settled by negotiations. We must distinguish between this and that broad ap- 
proach of the Chinese maps which have brush colored hundred of miles of Indian 
territory. That is totally and manifestly unacceptable and we have made it clear. 
We stick to the MacMahon line. But it is quite another thing that in this long line 
there may be minor arguments about a mile here or a mile there. These arguments 
have been there before the Chinese came to Tibet.... We admit that there are 
differences which exist and should be settled.* 


Nehru further reported that he had nothing against an examination of some 
details of the MacMahon line, but categorically rejected the methods used by 
China in its attempt to revise the line. 

The events on the Sino-Indian border pose various questions: (a) What are 
the goals of Chinese expansionism at the given stage?; (b) what circumstances have 
viven rise to present Chinese expansionism?; and (c) what principles govern 
Chinese expansionism in general. As we have seen, Nehru agreed to examine 
individual details of the MacMahon line. If it were only a matter of this, then there 
would be no point in the Chinese Communists taking the steps which they have 
taken to date. A peaceful settlement of the disputed points was possible. If one 
remembers that the Peiping regime had never once in the ten years of its existence 
raised the question of the Sino-Indian border, then it becomes quite clear that 
in this case one is faced with an entirely new phenomenon. Moreover, the Chinese 
Communists are well aware that they cannot operate on the principles of inter- 
national law. As BBC correspondent Evan Luard wrote in The Listener: 

As statements of history many of these Chinese assertions may be reasonably 
accurate. But even if they are, I do not think they could be said to justify the Chinese 
claims to the territories involved. After all, if territorial claims based on “‘tradi- 
tional” boundaries can be pushed back fifty or 100 years, India could claim Ceylon, 
Austria most of Eastern Europe, and Turkey nearly the whole of the Middle East. 
None of the peoples in the areas now claimed by the Chinese are ethnically or lin- 
guistically Chinese (though in some cases they are Tibetan). And India might well 
legitimately claim that the new boundaries have themselves become “traditional” 
borders, established by usage and accepted by international opinion.‘ 


Consequently, the reason for Chinese expansionism must be sought elsewhere 
and is probably to be found in an analysis of the internal situation in China at the 
time of the events on the Indian border. In the beginning of 1959, the Peiping 
leaders realized that their plan for the forced industrialization of China had 
miscarried. The admission that the 1958 statistical figures were exaggerated must 
have caused both the Party and government leaders and the people some pain. 
Che latter had been exhorted to give their utmost to ensure plan fulfillment. 
Similar confessions were made about the “‘people’s communes.” Their creation 
caused complete chaos in Chinese agriculture and, in spite of the good harvest 
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in 1958, China was on the brink of famine in 1959, Food rations in the cities were 
reduced, while large numbers of persons fled from the communes to the cities. 
These events reached their culmination in the Tibetan uprising which helped 
undermine Peiping’s authority in Southeast Asia. The situation could only b« 
handled through foreign aggression intended to divert the attention of both the 
population and foreign circles from internal difficulties. Consequently, in th 
summer of 1959 the question which faced the Peiping leaders was not whether or 
not to launch an aggressive foreign-political action, but in which direction i: 
ought to be launched. There was not a great deal of choice. Taiwan could hav 
been attacked, but there was little chance for success here. The needs of th 
moment dictated expansion in the direction of India. Further, the Dalai Lama and 
Tibetan refugees had fled there. Moreover, the Indian border regions are popu 
lated to a considerable degree with people of Tibetan extraction. The crushing 
of the Tibetan uprising had brought up the question of the full Communizatio: 
of Tibet. This could only be carried out by the maximum possible isolation of this 
country. Hence, it was not accidental that the Chinese aggression against Indi: 
followed right on the heels of the suppression of the main centers of the Tibeta: 
uprising. The connection between the two events cannot be doubted. 


Foreign aggression was also needed to counterbalance the relaxation in inter 
national tension after Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. Peiping’s long 
standing fears of an agreement between the United States and Soviet Union at 
the expense of China were revived. This was also an opportunity to acquire th« 
important strategic advantage of an entrance to India and a “bridgehead” to the 
south of the Himalayas. During the summer and fall of 1959, China was waging 
an aggressive policy not only against India, it was also attempting to stir up a civil 
war in Laos and to strain relations with the United Arab Republic, with which i: 
had until that time enjoyed the best of relations, based on the principles o! 
“peaceful coexistence.” On September 28, 1959, during the celebration of th« 
tenth anniversary of the foundation of the “Chinese People’s Republic,” thc 
Peiping government allowed the head of the Syrian Communist delegation, 
Khaled Begtash, to make a speech filled with attacks on Nasser. The events i 
Burma occurred earlier, but they followed the same pattern. The Chinese attemp' 
to violate the Burmese border stumbled upon opposition and Peiping withdrew. 
Only in India are the Chinese being persistent. They have not only decided no: 
to withdraw, but on the contrary, as the latest reports indicate, they are continuin; 
the propaganda campaign among the population of the border areas. For example, 
as the Indian press reported, in Bhutan agents of the Peiping regime have been 
gathering signatures for the statement that the inhabitants of the country consider 
themselves Tibetans and insist on union with their spiritual and ethnic homeland. 


One thus comes to the conclusion that in Burma, Taiwan, and Laos Chines« 
Communism retreated in the face of a possible extension of the conflict o: 
intervention on the part of a third party, that is, the possibility of a repetition ot 
the type of campaign which took place in Korea. There is no possibility of thi 
happening in India. The introduction of martial law in the border areas marks th: 
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limits of the Indian government’s preparedness to oppose the Chinese advance 
into Indian territory to date. India continues to remain neutral. In her present 
position she cannot count on serious aid from abroad. Consequently, there is no 
danger for Peiping from this quarter. As for the defense of India’s interior prov- 
inces, there is every reason to believe that the Chinese Communists have no 
intention of undertaking a similar type of operation there. They have seized 
vhat they need for the present. 


It is true that Indian public opinion reacted much more sharply than the gov- 
ernment, but it does not count as a real force with which the Chinese Communists 
have to reckon. The Chinese lost any popularity which they may have possessed 
in India during the events in Tibet. The Peiping Politburo, having decided on 
the radical measures in Tibet, was well aware that they would entail a loss of 
»restige throughout Southeast Asia. Since Tibet, Peiping has chosen to ignore 
public opinion in Asia. The Chinese have only discontinued their anti-Nasser 
propaganda line because serious consequences might have arisen. The press 

of the United Arab Republic was demanding the mobilization of the entire 
\fro-Asian bloc against Chinese imperialism. Peiping refused to risk the threat 
‘£ complete isolation and made its apologies in Cairo. One could argue that if 
india had adopted a standpoint similar to that of the Burma, Laos, or the United 
\rab Republic, the Chinese Communists would have been compelled to evacuate 
the border areas. Now the situation has stabilized in China’s favor. Chou En-lai 
makes periodic proposals for talks to reexamine the MacMahon line, advancing 
\s a precondition for the talks the withdrawal of both Indian and Chinese forces 
twelve miles from the lines they presently hold. For India, this would mean 
opening wide the door to Chinese aggression into the heart of India. Obviously 
neither Nehru nor any other Indian leaders can accept this proposal. Thus, the 
Chinese may well continue to occupy these areas for a long time. 


In the West, and to some degree in India itself, the view exists that the Soviet 
Union has from very beginning disapproved China’s actions in India. However, 
this view is by no means true. On August 28, 1959, Radio Moscow, in a broad- 
cast in Urdu, attacked India’s policy toward Communist China. The broadcast 
asserted that “India is on the brink of bankruptcy,” alleging that Prime Minister 
Nehru now stood at the crossroads: He could either become a tool in the hands 
of the colonizers and sever his ties with world socialism, or else he could main- 
tain friendly relations with the socialist countries. The speaker asked whether 
Nehru realized the possible consequences for the Indian nation. 


The Soviet delegate to the Warsaw Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, A. F. Gorkin, commented that the blame for the Sino-Indian border 
incidents lay entirely with India which had been waging an opportunist policy.® 
These statements coincided with the Chinese version of the events, which was 
first formulated by Marshal Chen I in a speech at the North Viet Nam Embassy 
in — on September 3, 1959: 
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In order to cover up their own aggressive activities and their other ulterior 
motives, imperialists and reactionaries in various countries are accustomed to accuse 
socialist countries of aggression and intervention. Lately they have been accusing 
China of this particularly wantonly. But no one can blindfold public opinion. China 
has never encroached upon other countries. Neither will it tolerate encroachment 
by other countries.® 





One can gain an idea of Communist views of the events by examining state- 
ments in the Eastern European satellite press, in particular in those countries 
under direct Soviet control. In a broadcast of October 23, 1959, a commentator 
of the East Berlin Radio depicted the situation in India as follows: 


Some developments in India deserve attention. In recent months we have been 
witnessing in India a drive by the right wing of the ruling Congress Party, which 
cannot yet be fully assessed. We recall that the legal Communist Government of 
Kerala was unlawfully overthrown, a Government which provided a pattern of 
how to solve India’s vital problems. . . . It is certainly no accident that at the same 
time high-ranking officers are trying to exert pressure on the Indian Government 
by threatening to resign. It is quite obvious that the right-wing of the Congress 
Party means to bring pressure to bear on the Indian Government to obtain its 
political objectives.’ 

The pro-Chinese attitude of the Soviet Union and its East European satellites 
in the first period of the development of events on the Sino-Indian border be- 
comes clear if one compares it with the Yugoslav attitude. “The tolerance, 
caution and legendary political patience of Nehru’s India have been seriously 
strained by the incidents on the Sino-Indian border,” the Belgrade newspaper 
Politika wrote. The British publication The Listener quoted Politika as follows: 


[Politika remarked] that it had been surprising that the formost Soviet paper 
Pravda had not contained a single word about the Ladakh incident, even though 
a week had passed since it took place. Was this because Pravda’s readers would 
find it hard to understand this incident?® 


However, later and in particular at the time of Khrushchev’s visit to Peiping 
in October 1959 and after his speech at the anniversary celebrations of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, the tenor of Soviet statements changed radically. This 
did not mean that the Soviet Union had adopted a pro-Indian policy, nor did it 
indicate support of China’s claims. The Soviet press attempted to distribute the 
blame equally and repeatedly called on both sides to make every effort to solve 
the problem by peaceful means. Presumably Moscow had decided that the time 
had come to undo some of the harm caused by China’s activities on the Indian 
border. At the height of the conflict the USSR granted India credit of 1.5 billion 
rubles,® as if attempting to make up for some of the harm inflicted on the cause 
of Communism throughout the world. Soviet propaganda in the West can be 
effective on only one strata of the population, the intelligentsia. However, it 





8 New China News Agency, Peiping, September 5, 1959. 
7 Quoted in The Listener, op. cit., p. 764. 

8 Tbid. 

® Tzvestia, September 10, 1959. 
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its present propaganda campaign is to succeed, foreign aggression must be 
abandoned for a while, both by the Soviet Union and by the other Communist 
states too. If Khrushchev were to come out openly in defense of Communist 
China’s interests along the MacMahon Line, he would have to abandon his own 
peace offensive in the West. Thus, India has become a source of disagreement for 
the two leading Communist states as a result of their differing foreign political 


plans. K. Alexandrov 


COMECON in Search of New Members 


The twelfth conference of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) 
was held from December 10 to 14, 1959 in Sofia. It not only made routine decisions 
on the further specialization and coordination of various branches of industry of 
the individual member states, it also made a startling decision on the eventual 
expansion of the organization’s membership.' Such a decision can only be viewed 
as the beginning of a new Soviet economic offensive. 


The decisions on further specialization and coordination produced nothing 
new. The conference examined several earlier proposals intended to promote 
further specialization of machine building in the chemical, sugar, meat-processing, 
and paper industries. The conference adopted certain measures to be used in 
perfecting the technology of enriching iron ore. These measures are also intended 
to increase the sources of raw material and fuel for the steel industry in the COME- 
CON countries, thereby increasing production of pig iron, steel, rolled steel, and 
piping. The conference promised Albania and Bulgaria aid from the other 
COMECON members in the development of the Albanian iron and nickel de- 
posits and Bulgarian iron ore deposits. Satisfaction was expressed at the suc- 
cessful carrying out by the member states of recommendations by previous 
COMECON conferences for the development of nonferrous metal deposits and 
the coordination of nonferrous metal production. The conference recommended 
still further specialization of nonferrous metal production among the COMECON 
countries. 


In agriculture, the conference examined the production of wool, linseeds, and 
fresh and preserved fruits and vegetables. To satisfy the needs of the population 
in the COMECON countries, it was decided to raise production of wool by 1965 
by 70% over 1958, fruit by 70%, wine grapes by 110%, and vegetables by 90%. 
\lbania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania are to play a major role here. Bulgaria 
is to double exports of these goods to the other member states during this period. 
The conference examined in detail the question of transport within the COMECON 
bloc. Judging by the official declaration of the conference, there are still certain 
bottlenecks in this field. One problem is a shortage of freight cars and ships. In 


1 Pravda, December 16, 1959. 
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particular, the overall capacity of the merchant fleet is to be increased in order to 
permit a reduction in transport costs. The port facilities in the harbors of the 
separate states are also to be improved. A substantial reduction in transport costs 
for certain goods is expected from the construction of various pipelines, especially 
from the oil pipelines to link the USSR with other COMECON states. The impor- 
tance of transport costs becomes clear when one compares figures. The kilometer 
cost per metric ton in the COMECON lands is 5.2 copecks by railroad, 4.7 by 
river freighter, 4.4 by ocean freighter, and 1.0 by pipeline.? 


The fact that the agreements on the building of the oil pipelines were con- 
cluded immediately after this COMECON conference indicates just how anx- 
ious Moscow is to push ahead in this field. On December 18, 1959, the agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union, East Germany, and Poland on the construction 
of the line was signed in Moscow. Poland and East Germany are to be connected 
to the Soviet pipeline system through a 1,200-kilometer line which is to be built 
at the expense of these two countries and will join up with the Soviet system at 
the Belorussian city of Mozyr.* On December 19, 1959, another agreement was 
signed, between the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, according to 
which a 1,700-kilometer pipeline is to built by Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
This line is also to begin at Mozyr.4 The Soviet Union is to provide technical 
assistance in the building of both oil lines. The Hungarian Party organ Nepsza- 
badsag reported on January 13, 1960 that the preparations for the laying of these 
lines are already being made and actual work will begin in April, 1960, although the 
Soviet line to Mozyr is still under construction. 


The economic decisions taken at this conference shrink, however, in compari- 
son with its announcement that from now on other European states may join the 
organization. Here it must be borne in mind that COMECON was founded in 
Moscow explicitly as an economic organization of the Communist states otf 
Europe loyal to Moscow. Not even Yugoslavia was invited to the founding con- 
ference and when Belgrade protested, Moscow answered bluntly: 


The Council for Mutual Economic Aid was not founded for normal economic 
cooperation, such as exists, for example, between the USSR and Belgium or Holland. 
The Council was founded for economic cooperation on the broad foundation ot 
those nations which conduct an honest and friendly policy with each other.® 


It now appears that Moscow wants to relax this exclusive character. The 
council had existed for ten years without formal statutes; then suddenly at the 
Sofia meeting statutes were drawn up and adopted. These statutes, according to 
the official conference declaration, replace the former resolutions on the aims and 
basic principles of the Council. The official declaration states: 


2 Hospodarske Noviny, Prague, December 21, 1959. 

3% TASS, December 18, 1959. 

4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 20, 1959. 

5 B. Meissner, Das Ostpakt-System: Dokumente. Hcrausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fur Vélker- 
recht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Frankfurt—Berlin, 1955, p. 109 
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The statutes express the readiness of the member nations to develop their eco- 
nomic contacts with all countries, without regard to the social or political system of 
these countries, on the basis of the principles of equality, mutual advantage, and non- 
interference in international affairs. The statutes provide that acceptance as member 
of the Council is open to all those European states which share the aims and prin- 
ciples of the Council and agree to accept the responsibilities prescribed in the statutes. 
The basic principles of the Council’s activity concur with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter.® 
There is little doubt that the main task of the Sofia conference was to prepare 

ind adopt these statutes. This conference in Sofia was the second COMECON 
conference in 1959; the other took place in Tirana from May 13 to 16. Until 
then no more than one conference had been held annually. This premature 
convocation can only give rise to the supposition that Moscow urgently desired 
the drawing up of the statutes relaxing the exclusive character of COMECON. 
This urgency was obviously dictated less by economic considerations than by 
rolitical. 

The foundation of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid in 1949 occurred 
within the framework of the cold war. The strict exclusiveness of COMECON 
coincided with the Stalinist theory of the existence of two world markets governed 
by entirely different economic laws. The Council was to become the most im- 
portant controlling organ of the so-called socialist world market. One may well 
ask whether the Sofia decision represents a turning away from Stalin. Not neces- 
sarily. Stalin had also declared that any other country should have the opportunity 
to join the socialist world market if it was prepared to accept its alleged principles: 
“comradely mutual aid, recognition of mutual sovereignty, and the conducting 
of trade on the basis of mutual advantage.” For Stalin, Soviet foreign trade 
was a one of the most important points in the national economy. Above all, he 
regarded it as a means of obtaining the necessary foreign currency for the pur- 
chase of the machines, raw materials, and so on needed for the “building of 
socialism.” From the very beginning, however, Soviet foreign trade has been 
important politically too. Foreign trade relations opened the way to diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union at one time. The Soviet Union no longer has 
any need to obtain diplomatic recognition by means of trade relations. It has 
been turned from a debtor into a creditor nation. Exports of capital are also, 
according to Marxist theory, a means of expanding one’s sphere of power. It is 
therefore superfluous for Moscow to say that the loans which it grants, mainly 
long-term with only 2.5% interest which can be repaid with goods, are not of an 
“imperialistic” character. Inasmuch as the Soviet Union, especially since 1955, 
has steadily been advancing more credit, one can justly assume that the decision 
of the Sofia COMECON conference as to the possible admittance of other 
nations is not simply a propaganda move, but rather marks the beginning of a 
new economic offensive, that in turn has both economic and political goals. 
It is quite apparent that every possible enlargement of COMECON signifies a 
simultaneous consolidation of the Soviet position. In this sense, the relaxation 


6 Pravda, December 16, 1959. 





of the exclusive character of COMECON is in no way a revision of Stalin’s 
concept, but simply a means of strengthening the Soviet foreign trade position. 
The most vulnerable countries are those which have already accepted Soviet 
credit. The people of these countries see at first only the temptingly cheap Soviet 
loans; they are less well informed about the fate of the states which have alread, 
been Sovietized. The receivers of Soviet loans appear to have no understanding 
of the partly economic background of the uprisings in Hungary and Tibet and 
know even less about the fact that even today the satellites carry much of the 
burden of Khrushchev’s program for overtaking the West. 


It is rather difficult to give an exact account of Soviet loans. One has to be 
able to compare them with loans made by Western states. According to a study 
by the US State Department, the Soviet Union extended $1.9 billion economic 
aid in various forms in the years 1955—57, while over the same period $8 billion 
was forthcoming from the United States.? United States aid was spread throughout 
the world, while Soviet “aid,” as befitted its offensive purpose, concentrated 
itself in ten countries: Afghanistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Yugoslavia, India, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Syria, and Yemen. The major part of this Soviet aid was split 
up as follows: Egypt received $480 million; Yugoslavia, $465 million; Syria, 
$280 million; India, $270 million; and Afghanistan, $145 million. In other words, 
as early as 1955-57, the Soviet Union was concentrating on the key nations of the 
so-called neutral belt. The same source indicates that during this period the United 
States provided a total of only $900 million worth of aid for the same countries. 
One Communist source gives the credits granted by all the “socialist countries,” 
including the Soviet Union, to the Afro-Asian area during the period 1955—57 as 
follows: Egypt, $510 million; Syria, $280 million; India $270 million; Afghani- 
stan, $145 million; Indonesia, $110 million; Burma, $20 million; Yemen, $30 
million; Ceylon, $20 million; and Cambodia $22 million.® 


Since the compilation of these figures Soviet economic activity in certain 
countries has been substantially increased, and the United States has been lefi 
further behind. It is well known that the first stage of the Assuan Dam is to be 
financed by a Soviet loan of 400 million rubles, granted in December 1958.° 
A short time before, in September 1958, the Soviet Union granted the United 
Arab Republic 100 million rubles credit to pay for the delivery of a power plant, 
a coke plant, a chemical plant, an ore-enrichment plant, and other industrial 
complexes, which are to be delivered in part by Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland within the framework of this Soviet credit.!° 
In September 1959, India obtained a new Soviet loan of 1.5 billion rubles." 
Credit has been extended to Indonesia by Poland and Communist China as well 
as the Soviet Union. At the beginning of 1959, Poland provided $5 million which 

? Quoted in Aussenpolitik, Stuttgart, No. 12 (1958), p. 788. 

8 Nepszabadsag, March 25, 1959. 

® Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6 (1959), p. 17. 

10 Nepszabadsag, October 11, 1959. 

11 Jzvestia, September 10, 1959. 
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are to be used for the construction of small-size docks.!* China provided credits 
of $61 million, partly for the construction of docks and partly for the construction 
f textile factories.13 At the beginning of 1958, China and the Soviet Union 
ointly provided Burma with a loan of £6,380,000, of which £1,500,000 came from 
China. With these funds, Burma will undertake the construction of textile 
ractories, agricultural machinery plants, and other projects.44 In 1958, China 
twice granted Ceylon credits of 50 million rupees for agricultural equipment and 
consumer goods.'® In February 1958, the Soviet Union granted a new loan of 
\20 million rubles to Ceylon.!* In the last two years Soviet economic expansion 
1as made new advances in Iraq, Ethiopia, and Finland. On July 16, 1958, the 
Soviet Union was among the first countries to recognize the regime of General 
\assem in Iraq and in December of the same year Czechoslovakia concluded a 
rade treaty with Bagdad. In March 1959, the Soviet Union granted credits of 
550,000,000 rubles.17 Within the framework of these credits the Soviet Union is 
to build chemical plants, light industry factories, and machine-building plants.'* 
\fter Emperor Haile Selassie’s visit to Moscow in July 1959, the Soviet Union 
rranted Ethiopia a loan of 400 million rubles for industry and agriculture.'® 
Guinea received a loan of 140 million rubles from the Soviet Union in August of 
1959 for industry, agriculture, and road-building.*° Finally, on December 22, 
1959, the Soviet Union lent Finland 500 million rubles. Finland is to repay the 
loan at 2.5% interest within 12 years. It is to use the loan for the erection of 
machine plants, industrial shops and factories.*! 
According to G. Prokhorov, 15% of India’s foreign payments during its 
econd five-year plan will be covered by Soviet funds, while approximately 50%, 
of the United Arab Republic’s foreign payments and 70% of Afghanistan’s are 
covered by Soviet funds.?* Credits are by no means the only weapon of Soviet 
economic expansion. All the COMECON countries and especially the Soviets 
‘rant many different types of aid besides credit. For example, in January 1959 
Poland sent Iraq ten specialists, engineers and technicians, for the initial direction 
of the first Iraqi sugar factory. At the same time a Polish expert was directing the 
cultivation of sugar beets in Iraq.28 On December 12, 1958, the Soviet Union 
greed to train a number of Indian youths as technicians free of charge; simulta- 
neously the Soviet Union undertook to build free of charge a technical institute 
n Bombay, costing approximately 3,000,000 rubles.*4 In April 1959, the Soviet 
12 Nepszabadsag, March 12, 1959. 
13 Tbid., September 23, 1959. 
14 Tbid., January 11, 1958. 
18 Jbid., September 24 and October 12, 1958. 
Pravda, February 26, 1958. 
Tzvestia, March 17, 1959. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya, op. cit., p. 18. 
Ibid., No. 8 (1959), pp. 7-9. 
TASS, August 26, 1959. 
Nepszabadsag, December 23, 1959. 
2 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 4 (1959), pp. 2-5. 
Pressedienst der polnischen Militarmission in Berlin, Jane 1959, No. 1956. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6 (1959), p. 4. 





Union granted Nepal economic aid under which a power plant, a cigarette factory, 
and a sugar factory with a total value of 30,000,000 rubles were delivered to 
Nepal.?® 

Yet despite all these efforts, the trade relations of the COMECON countries 
with the Afro-Asian lands cannot be compared with their trade with the rest of the 
world. In 1957, only 15% of total Soviet exports, which had a value of $4.38 
billion, and 7% of the $5.39 billion export trade of the other COMECON 
countries went to the Afro-Asian countries. Imports from the Afro-Asian area 
accounted for 22% of the Soviet Union’s $3.93 billion imports and 5% of the 
other COMECON countries $5.68 billion imports.?® These figures show that the 
Soviet credit does not represent any internal economic needs, but is exclusively a 
result of political considerations. Moreover, the Afro-Asian nations concerned are 
not satisfied in every aspect with the trade deals of the Eastern-bloc countries. 
According to a correspondent of the Siiddeutsche Zeitung, reporting on January 20. 
1960 from Rangoon, Burma is seeking to replace her trade contacts with the 
COMECON countries with contacts with the Western countries. The Burmese 
government has accused the Eastern-bloc countries of dumping unusable goods 
on Burma, delaying the delivery of important goods and, moreover, reexporting 
Burmese rice to Burma’s traditional customers under the world market price. 


In the same manner, the Sofia decision to invite other nations to join the 
Council for Mutal Economic Aid was a political move. If the Soviets seriously 
think that many states will take up this invitation, they can at first only consider 
those countries which enjoy significant economic aid from the Eastern bloc. The 
Sofia decision, however, applies only to Europe. In Europe, however, there are 
only two such countries, Yugoslavia and Finland. Finland’s entrance is improbable 


at this time. K. V. Pitsinki, the General Secretary of the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party, ruled out the possibility of Finland’s entry at a press conference in Munich 
on January 14, 1960. That leaves Yugoslavia. There are a good many arguments in 
favor of Yugoslavia’s entry, including a common ideological basis. The quarrel 
has lapsed over the last few months, even if contradictions have not been solved. 
Yugoslavia has already taken part in many COMECON conferences as an 
observer, for example, at the COMECON meeting in Moscow in September 1957 
on the exchange of electrical power among the Communist states. At one time 
Yugoslavia even requested that an observer be admitted to all the COMECON 
conferences. This took place in April 1959, but the request was rejected.? If the 
Sofia decision is more than simply propaganda, then there can hardly be any 
difficulties in the way of Yugoslavia’s entry into COMECON. Yugoslavia’s entry 
on the eve of the summit conference would strengthen the Eastern bloc. It could 
also serve as an example for many of the Afro-Asian states. Here, a change would 
have to be made in the new statutes to allow the admission of the Afro-Asian 
countries. Such a change would raise the problem of Communist China and the 


25 Jzvestia, April 25, 1959. 


26 Economic Bulletin for Europe, United Nations, Geneva, No. 1 (1959), p. 42. 
2? Ekonomska Politika, Belgrade, April 16, 1959. 
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ther Communist states in Asia. These countries are not members of COMECON 
.nd are represented only by observers at its conferences. In fact, with the adoption 
of the Sofia resolutions the question has already arisen: why are the European 
countries being offered membership, while Communist China, North Viet Nam, 
North Korea, and Mongolia have not yet become members? a 
. . Stefan C. Stolte 


The Seventh Hungarian Party Congress 


From November 30 to December 5, 1959, the Seventh Hungarian Communist 
Party Congress took place in Budapest. It was attended by Communist Party 
delegates from 45 countries, whose very presence stressed the importance 
ittached the Budapest meeting. The main speakers at the Congress were Khrush- 
chev and Hungarian Party boss Janos Kadar.! The Western press was not repre- 
ented and Communist sources do not really allow one to judge the real atmos- 
here of the Congress. The reports issued made no reference to any form of 
tension. However, various points must be borne in mind: (1) This Congress gave 
the Soviet Party leader the opportunity to answer recent statements by his op- 
ponents between his trip to the United States and the forthcoming summit con- 
terence; (2) Kadar’s domestic policy was to be endorsed by the authority of the 
world Communist movement in order to bury once and for all the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution; and (3) Revisionism was to be countered by the ideological unity of 
he Communist parties following Moscow’s line. 

At the Congress even the simplest foreign-political statements were carefully 
»xresented with an eye to their ideological implications. The Congress organizers 


strove to present their present approach to the various problems broached as a 
continuation of the earlier demonstrative joint declarations and congresses. 
\\adar stated in his report of November 30 to the Congress: 


The principles and political foundations of the activity of the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ Party are the teachings of the classics of Marxism-Leninism, the Party 
decisions which contain our own experiences, the decisions of the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Party congresses of the Soviet Communist Party and the decisions 
of the Moscow Declaration of 1957, which was the last occasion on which the most 
important experience of the international Communist movement was summarized. 


In reality, almost all the Congress materials contain important contradictions 
or shifts of stress in comparison with earlier congresses and joint declarations. 
[he famous Joint Declaration of November 16, 1957,? the declaration of the 
Warsaw Pact States of May 26, 1958, Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh 
Bulgarian Party Congress of June 3, 1958,4 and Walter Ulbricht’s speech at the 
Vifth Congress of the East German Socialist Unity Party of July 10, 1958° had 

1 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 1 to 3, 1959. 

2 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 

3 Tbid., May 27, 1958. 

* Radio Sofia, Jane 3, 1958. 

5 Neues Deutschland, Berlin, July 11, 1958. 





condemned out of hand the allegedly aggressive policy of the United States and 
its allies. At the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow the tone changed. The 
Soviet Party First Secretary noted that the reception accorded Mikoyan in the 
United States was a sign that “the number of persons who desire friendly, good- 
neighborly relations with the Soviet Union is growing.”® In the same speech, 
however, Khrushchev repeated the old accusations: the United States is helping 
West Germany to remilitarize and is waging an aggressive policy against Com- 
munist China and other peace-loving states. 


Gomulka too, in March 1959, attacked the aggressive forces of imperialism 
sharply at the Third Polish Party Congress; this took place before Khrushchev’s 
trip to the United States, however. The first Party Congress to be held after the 
trip, in Budapest, spoke in a different tone. This fact is of some interest since 
the United States has to date not granted complete recognition to the Kadar 
regime, and shortly before the Congress was mainly responsible for the United 
Nations resolution on Hungary which must have annoyed Khrushchev and 
Kadar. At the Congress Kadar remarked that “the relations of our people’s 
republic with... the leading NATO powers are not satisfactory. We have 
conflicts particularly with the government of the United States. The accu- 
sations, as is usually the case in such matters, are mutual.” This statement 
was not followed by the usual biting attacks on the United States. Kadar’s 
speech did not mention “American imperialism” even once. The word “impe- 
rialism” did not even crop up in Khrushchev’s speech of December 1 at the Con- 
gress. It did, however, appear the very next day in a speech of Khrushchev’s at 
a Budapest factory, although here it was intended mainly for domestic use rather 
than for export. At the Congress Khrushchev made many friendly remarks about 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle. The anti-imperialism theme was reduced 
to attacks on Adenauer and West Germany. 


The entire ideological work of the Congress was concentrated on one prob- 
lem only: the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 and its theoretical importance. In the 
fall of 1956 the Revolution was a military problem, today it is an ideological one. 
On December 25, 1956, the Hungarian Party organ Nepszabadsag published one 
of the first theoretical analyses of the Hungarian Revolution, an article entitled 
“Kronstadt and Budapest”: 


An armed revolution broke out in Kronstadt on February 28, 1921, just as one 
broke out in Budapest on October 23, 1956. There the sailors took to arms, here 
students and the working youth formed the main body of the insurgents. What was 
the real reason for the Kronstadt revolution? The peasants of Soviet Russia were 
unsatisfied, since all their surplus harvest had been taken away from them. Among 
the 15,000 Kronstadt sailors were 10,000 peasants.... And what caused the Buda- 
pest events? Above all that general dissatisfaction which had been growing for 
years among the masses as a result of the mistakes of the Party and government 
leaders. Most of the insurgents, both here and there, did not come from the mainly anti- 
revolutionary classes. 


8 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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Thus, in 1956, the Communist admitted that most of the insurgents were 

students and working-class youth. The fact that the workers had rebelled against 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was a threat to one of the most important theo- 
retical principles of Communism. The newspaper’s analysis attempted to bridge 
over this theoretical contradiction in a manner similar to Lenin’s during the Kron- 
stadt Revolution: “We cannot doubt the counterrevolutionary nature of both 
revolts. We should, however, not judge a revolution on the basis of who are 
ts participants, ... but on the basis of which social system one wants to over- 
throw and which system one wants to help to power.” Such a theoretical inter- 
pretation could hardly be applied to the Kronstadt revolt which was an uprising 
of the former fighters for Communism. Weakest of all here was the theory of 
the rule of the proletariat as embodied in the leading role of the Party. The Party 
s apparently the only possible representative and leader of the proletariat. It is, 
ccording to all top Communist Party leaders from Lenin to Khrushchev, the 
lite, the political and intellectual avant-garde of the working class. Such a theory 
was Obviously severely shaken when the workers revolted against the Party. 
ronstadt was a severe shock for Party theoreticians. It only affected a small pro- 
rortion of the workers, but the Bolsheviks dared not hold general elections in 
order to see whether the population at large supported them or the insurgents. 
They took refuge behind Lenin’s interpretation of the revolt: mistakes by the 
Party leaders, the conditions at the time, and the influence of bourgeois ideology 
mn the workers. 


The Hungarian Revolution proved rather more difficult to explain, even 
more so because the East-bloc press admitted from the very beginning that the 
uprising had taken on such dimensions that it could only be crushed with foreign 


iid. Hungarian Minister of Industry Antal Apro stated on March 21, 1957 at a 
neeting of 1,000 workers of a Moscow airplane plant: “Without the military 
tid of the Soviet Union we could not have put down the counterrevolution.”? 
his and similar admissions by other satellite statesmen had far-reaching ideo- 
ogical consequences. If the Hungarian Communist Party could not control the 
situation, then it was clear that most of the workers did not support it. This was 
he truth which could not be reconciled with the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Moscow saw only one way out of such an impasse: the truth about the 
revolution had to be distorted: the legend of imperialist agents, former officers 
of Admiral Horthy, landowners, and fascist elements was invented. They were 
illeged to have played a decisive role in the revolution. Soviet military inter- 
vention was played down; the Soviet armed forces no longer crushed the rev- 
olution, they merely helped to put it down. This Communist view of the 
leading role of imperialist agents was adjusted from time to time to fit in with 
1e world political situation and the demands of ideology. The most wide- 
spread Soviet evaluation of the Hungarian revolution received its official 
formulation on March 28, 1957 ina joint declaration of the Soviet and Hungarian 
rovernments : 


? Nepszabadsag, March 22, 1957. 





The forces of imperialist reaction were filled with fear because the international 
situation had been eased by the efforts of the peace-loving peoples and they 
endeavored of late to return to the policy of the cold war. They thus organized a 
bloody revolution in Hungary, and took those . .. Hungarian counterrevolutionary 
forces left, as well as the reactionary emigration supported with American money 
in the West, into their service.® 


For a while the Yugoslav revisionists were also made partially responsible 
for the revolution, in accordance with the state of relations between Moscoy 
and Belgrade. At the Seventh Bulgarian Party Congress, Khrushchev put some 
of the blame on the Yugoslavs: “In the period of the counterrevolutionary 
uprisings the Yugoslav embassy became the center for those who were opposing 
the Hungarian people’s democratic system.”’® 


After all this wavering the Party Congress was finally to put matters in order 
and to clarify the official ideological evaluation of the Hungarian events. Sinc« 
the Congress took place after Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, both the 
main speakers, Khrushchev and Kadar, toned down their assertions as to the 
responsibility of the imperialists. They kept the myth about the imperialist 
warmongers, without attempting to state just exactly who these imperialists were. 
Yugoslav responsibility was neither mentioned or withdrawn. The allegedly 
important role of reactionary elements was stressed again, but the speakers 
pointed out that these reactionaries, who had used the traitor Imre Nagy as their 
tool, had also led some of the population astray for a while. The majority of the 
people had apparently supported the Communist Party, the latter had organized 
the crushing of the revolution, and the Soviet forces had only given useful aid. 


Khrushchev and Kadar shared the task of elucidating the ideological signit- 
icance of the revolution. Kadar, who spoke before Khrushchev, had to deal 
with the more tricky problems and left the more popular approach to the Soviet 
Party First Secretary. On the question as to whether the country ought to have a 
one-party or multi-party system, Kadar declared: “It has been proved here in the 
period of the counterrevolution that the multi-party system fanned the counter- 
revolution... , therefore we have rejected the multi-party system.” The question 
as to the nature and role of the dictatorship of the proletariat was answered with 
a quotation from Lenin: 


This dictatorship presupposes the application of . . . swift and determined force 
to crush exploiters, capitalists, major landowners, and their lackeys. Whoever has 
not understood this is not a revolutionary and ought to be removed from among 
the leaders or advisers of the proletariat. 


On the next day Khrushchev managed not to mention this aspect in his 
lengthy speech. He praised Kadar and the leading Hungarian Party members 
warmly. He was once again the jovial, laughing, popular speaker, sure of his 
attacks. After a light-hearted introduction Khrushchev set about the dogmatists: 


8 Jbid., March 29, 1957. 
® Ibid., June 5, 1958. 
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“One must realize that, since the counterrevolution succeeded, if only for a short 
time, in causing an uproar in this country, this is in no small measure to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the former leaders of the Hungarian Workers Party and 
bove all Matyas Rakosi had committed serious mistakes, as a result of which 
the leading role of the Party and the dictatorship of the proletariat were weakened.” 
In his speech opening the Congress, Hungarian President Ferenc Munnich had 
referred to the international importance of the Hungarian Party Congress. 
\hrushchev repeated this fact when he came to attack dogmatists. Apparently, 
there are difficulties not only in Hungary: 


After the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress various parties, including ours, 
came up against certain difficulties and showed various feverish symptoms. Every- 
thing depends, however, on the strength of an organism and how far it can resist 
the illness. The Soviet Communist Party was the first to give an example with its 
sharp and courageous condemnation of all the errors which arose as a consequence 
of the cult of personality. Some said... that the questions should not have been 
posed so sharply. No, comrades, we had to act thus. We had to cleanse ourselves and to 
free ourselves of waste matter.... All parties have experienced the feverish state, 
but our organism has become stronger after the fever. 


After his admission that there had been a crisis in the Communist bloc in the 
period since Stalin’s death, Khrushchev drew various important conclusions 
from the experience of the Hungarian counterrevolution for the class struggle 
in the epoch of socialist construction: 


Our Party’s Twentieth Congress correctly criticized those incorrect theses of 
Stalin, according to which the class struggle would become sharper as the successes 
of socialist construction increased. Criticism of these theses by no means implies 
that we would deny the need for the class struggle in the epoch of socialist construc- 
tion. ... Progress does not,' however, follow a straight line; the class struggle can, 
in the epoch of socialist construction, become stronger, as a result of changes in 
internal or external circumstances, and reach the sharpest, even armed forms of a 
clash too, as was the case in Hungary in 1956. 


Khrushchev evidently considers that there is the danger of future clashes: 
“The enemies of socialism are not abandoning... their plans to destroy the 
ocialist camp. They naturally seek the weak links . . .. They would like to settle 
accounts with the socialist countries individually.” His attacks on the dog- 
matists and his warnings that the danger of inner tension, or as he put it, ““compli- 
cations,” in the socialist countries has not yet been finally removed, are extremely 
striking since his speech contained no attacks on Yugoslav revisionism. 


The problem of revisionism was divided into three sections at Budapest. 
adar spoke about revisionism in general, Yugoslav revisionism, and relations 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia. Kadar declared in favor of an improvement 
in relations between the two states, expressed his regret that relations were not 
better, because the “leaders of the union of Yugoslav Communists had subjected 





Marxism to a revision,” and then spoke generally about revisionism, not men- 
tioning Yugoslavia in the process. He went on to compare revisionism with 
dogmatism. Kadar referred to Rakosi’s dogmatism as follows: 


Matyas Rakosi fought in 1919 for the republic of soviets, he played an out 
standing role in the struggle against Horthy’s fascism and a leading role in the polit 
ical struggle after the liberation. In the period after the victory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat he at first tolerated the cult of the individual, later promoted it, 
thus inflicting serious harm on the cause of socialism. 


Kadar took under his wing those comrades who had “well-meaningly” 
followed Rakosi. He was obviously anxious to make the group which had been 
compromised as small as possible. While the Rakosi period is condemned today, 
the persons involved still have something to say in the Party. There is no intention 
of removing this period from the history of Communism. The Party Congress was 
significantly enough called the seventh, that is, it followed the congresses held 
by Rakosi, although the Party collapsed during the revolution and had to be re 
formed. Kadar gave some figures for present membership. Prior to the revolution 
the Party had about one million members, now it has about 440,000. The Com- 
munist Youth Organization had some 1,400,000; now it has about 400,000. 


The general foreign-policy line taken was to blame West Germany for all 
difficulties. If the USSR succeeds in isolating this country, then the most deter- 
mined opponent of the status quo will have been eliminated. Small ideological! 
concessions were thus to be made in pursuit of this goal. The Congress made 
several very small concessions to imperialism, concessions which can always be 
withdrawn. It also tried to improve relations with Yugoslavia for somewhat 
similar reasons. Nonetheless, the Budapest Congress did not put an end to the 
confusion on the ideological front. Only the facts about the Hungarian Revolution 
were distorted once again. The Congress was in fact dominated by a mood ot 
confidence in the Communists’ ability to defeat the imperialists and by uncer- 
tainty as to further internal complications. Stefan C. Stolte 


Science 


Soviet Scientists at the International Congress 
on Inorganic and Applied Chemistry 


The Seventeenth International Congress on Inorganic and Applied Chemistry) 
took place in Munich from August 30 to September 6, 1959. The Congress, 
which was attended by a Soviet delegation, surpassed in the number of partici- 
pants and reports read all previous congresses on inorganic chemistry. It was also 
the first international congress to be held in Germany on this subject since World 
War II. More than 3,000 scientists from 41 different countries were present and 
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reports were submitted from 29 countries. The Congress was divided into ten 
sections. In addition, there were two major symposiums, each of which was 
divided into two or three smaller symposiums. Despite the official title of the 
Congress its actual scope was considerably broader. Many reports were devoted 
io problems of biochemistry and physical chemistry. The Congress had three 
controlling organs—an executive committee, an organizing committee, and a 
committee for the reports. The organizing committee and committee for reports 
were composed exclusively of German scientists and were administrative rather 
than policy-making bodies. In addition, each plenary or sectional session was 
directed by a chairman appointed by the executive committee. The latter consisted 
of a president, treasurer, general secretary, and three members. 


One of the committee members was Professor V. A. Kazansky, a member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Prior to the war he was head of a labora- 
tory of the Institute of Organic Chemistry of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and worked on problems connected with polymerization, the basis for the 
preparation of plastics. This work was classified as secret. Kazansky was not a 
Party member. At the time his reputation as a chemist was very high. No im- 
portant Soviet work in the field of polymerization has appeared at all in recent 
years. Soviet science in general and Soviet chemistry in particular is today on a 
level with similar branches in other countries and is in some cases actually ahead. 
However, in the manufacture of plastics, the Soviet Union is far behind in both 
practical and theoretical work. The most fruitful work in this field of late in the 
USSR has been done by Academician Kargin, who was awarded a Lenin Prize. 
\argin was not at the Congress. The Soviet delegation consisted mainly of 
average, undistinguished scientists. Kazansky played only a passive role in the 
organization of the Congress. 


The Soviet delegation consisted of scientists for the most part from the 
\cademy of Sciences of the USSR in Moscow. The German, British, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Austrian, Swiss, United States, and even the Belgian delegation 
were larger. Again, the Soviet delegation represented only Moscow, whereas the 
other delegations had scientists from various cities in their respective countries. 
Presumably, the decentralization of scientific work which, along with the decen- 
tralization of industry, was one of the main points in Khrushchev’s program, is 
still in its initial stages. The actual working staff of the Soviet delegation was even 
smaller since many of the Soviet delegates came to the Congress only as onlookers 
and took almost no part at all in the actual proceedings. The same applies to 
ithe other delegations also. 


One of the six plenary addresses was given by member of the Soviet delega- 
tion Professor O. A. Reutov on the theme: “The Mechanism of Forming Metal- 
Carbon Chemical Bonds and Some Considerations of the Reaction Properties of 
Metallic-Organic Compounds and Heavy Metals.” Reutov is a comparatively 
voung scientist belonging to the school of Academician Nesmeyanov, the present 
head of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. He gave a great deal of space to 
general considerations already known from the work of Nesmeyanov and his 
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school. The report was full of experimental data which often obscured the main 
idea. At times, one gained the impression that interesting ideas were about to 
be given, but the speaker’s cautiousness spoiled everything. One involuntarily 
came to the conclusion that only part of the results obtained in this field were 
being reported and the least interesting at that. There was no formal discussion 
of the plenary addresses. The members of the Soviet delegation had a very high 
opinion of Reutov’s address, but it was apparent that they were not specialists 
in this question; the report was unfavorably received by the other delegates, 
since it contained nothing new on the nature of the bonds between metal and 
carbon atoms in metallic-organic compounds. Two Soviet reports were read in 
the related section on the nature of the chemical bonds between metal and carbon 
atoms in metallic-organic compounds: A. Petrov’s “On the Synthesis and the 
Reaction Properties of the Organic Compounds of Silicon, Germanium, and 
Scandium” and K. Kocheshkov’s “Types of Metallic-Organic Compounds of 
Zinc and Cadmium.” The general impression gained from these reports was that 
Soviet work here is on a level with that of other countries. Ideas and plans were 
often good, but the experimental solution was lagging somewhat behind technica! 
developments of similar laboratories in West Germany, particularly those used 
by industry. The lack of contact between scientific institutions and industry has 
always been one of the most serious failings of Soviet science. In the West, 
industrial laboratories are far better fitted out than university laboratories and 
have at their disposal better-qualified staffs. The laboratories of the higher tech- 
nical schools have, as a rule, close ties with industry. By way of contrast in the 
Soviet Union, industrial laboratories are poorly equipped in comparison with 
their opposite numbers in the universities, leaving aside the first-class laboratories 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. However, to date university laboratories 
have had no say at all in the solution of technical problems in the USSR. 

The Soviet delegation took no part in the work of the second section on the 
chemistry of hydrogen compounds. This is not because there is no work done 
in the Soviet Union in this field, but rather because none is done at the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR which supplied most of the delegation. The third section 
was devoted to the chemistry of actinium and lanthanum compounds, that is, 
in the final analysis the chemistry of complex compounds. Here two Soviet 
reports were presented: D. I. Ryabchikov’s “The Formation of Complex Rare 
Earths” and I. V. Tananaev’s ““The Composition of Ferro-Terpenes and of the 
Rare Earths Scandium and Yttrium.” Both reports were listened to with great 
interest, especially that of Academician Tananaev. They differed, however, from 
one another. Tananaev’s report was completely individual in its treatment, 
while Ryabchikov gave the impression of being a Party scholar, in that his report 
was more a compilation of data. Tananaev is a major scholar, and one of the lead- 
ing figures in inorganic chemistry in the USSR. His presence called attention to 
the fact that such outstanding Soviet specialists in complex compounds as Acade- 
mician I. I. Chernyaev and Professor Pshenitsyn were absent from the Congress. 
The fourth section dealt with the chemistry of florine compounds. Here again 
there were no Soviet reports. This is somewhat astonishing inasmuch as there has 
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been a great deal of work on florine compounds in the Soviet Union, in particular 
at the N. S. Kurnakov Institute of General and Inorganic Chemistry of the 
\cademy of Sciences of the USSR. Even more interesting is the fact that at one 
time Tananaev did much work on florine. Soviet chemists obviously did not 
wish to report on their latest results in this field. 


There were no Soviet reports in the fifth section, extraction of pure metals. 
These processes are especially necessary for the preparation of semiconductors. 
The production of pure metals and pure reagents has always been a “bottleneck” 
in the Soviet chemical industry. Judging by the lack of the Soviet reports in this 
section, the situation has not changed. The six section was devoted to the devel- 
opment of water-like solvents and the seventh section to the purely physical- 
chemical problems of homogeneity and heterogeneity in gaseous mixtures. 
In neither did Soviet chemists deliver reports. The eight section was quite im- 
portant since it treated the problem of semiconductors. Although scientists from 
the United States, West Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Australia, and 
the Eastern-bloc countries Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary read reports, 
no Soviet scientists appeared. This is quite surprising as the Soviets have done 

great deal of work on semiconductors. It is hardly possible that this work has 
vielded no interesting results in the Soviet Union. Head of the work on semi- 
conductors is the outstanding Leningrad scientist and member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Ioffe. He possesses all the necessary facilities for work 
in this field. He has at his command the first-class laboratories of the Institute of 
Technical Physics and many experienced assistants. Thus, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that neither Ioffe nor any of this associates were sent to the Congress. 


The ninth section dealt with tertiary acids and sulfides. The Soviet delegation 
presented two reports. Professor I. Kazarnovsky’s report, “Polyoxides and 
Polysulfides,” left a mixed impression. On the one hand, Kazarnovsky is a chemist 
who has worked in this field for many years. It was thus rather strange that his 
report was not devoted to a narrow theme, but was more ofa review. Nevertheless, 
it was interesting as an expression of Soviet chemists’ views on the structure of 
polyoxides and polysulfides. The second Soviet report delivered in this section 
was a symposium entitled “Diagram of the Structure of the Three-Component 
System Ca0—P,0,—Si0,” by N. P. Luzhnaya, N. N. Evseeva, I. P. Vereshchetina, 
L.. I, Antonova, K. C. Krandchevich, and E. I. Sharkovsky. The report is an 
example of the work of the N. S. Kurnakov Institute of General and Inorganic 
Chemistry. Luzhnaya herself is an old associate of this institute. The other con- 
tributors were not included in the Soviet delegation. The tenth section com- 
prised a group of reports on various themes not covered by the other sections. 
(hree Soviet reports were presented here. The first by Y. I. Gerasimov and V. A. 
Geiderikh of the Moscow Lomonosov Institute was entitled “The Thermo- 
dynamic Propeities of the Antimonides of Iron and Cobalt.” It was read by 
Gerasimov. Geiderikh was not present at all. It was not very original either as 
regards ideas or conclusions. The second report read was on the theme “Kinetic 
Reactions between Metal and Water” by L. Lepin from the Latvian Academy 
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in Riga, the only report given by a non-Moscow scientist. In itself the report 
was by no means unsatisfactory. The problem of reactions between metal and 
water is, unfortunately, one which cannot be handled in a twenty-five minute 
report. Lepin should have given his report a more modest title, limiting the field 
under discussion. The third report was entitled “Ionic Emission Accompanying 
Chemical Reactions in the Solid Phase,” by G. Panchenkov and A. Kolchin. 
Panchenkov is not a chemist, but a physicist known for his interesting work on 
the theory of viscosity. He was not present among the Soviet delegates. 


Symposiums were held on five different subjects. The first, “The Biogenesis 
of Vegetable Pigments” did not produce any Soviet reports. It is difficult to 
say why the USSR did not send such outstanding biochemists as academicians 
Kursanov, Palladin, and Engelgardt. The second, “The Structure, Biogenesis, 
and Synthesis of Biologically Important Oligopeptides,” also contained no Soviet 
reports. There was, however, first class representation from Czechoslovakia, 
where excellent biochemical research is being done. The third symposium was 
entitled “Reactions at High Pressures.” Chemistry at high pressures is coming 
to have more and more importance in industrial chemistry. In Russia, the pioneer 
in this field was the Academician Ipatieff, for whom the excellently equipped 
Institute of the Chemistry of High Pressures was provided in Leningrad. After 
his departure for the United States, his work was carried on by his son, who 
became the head of the Institute. This Institute has accumulated an enormous 
amount of experimental and theoretical material. However, almost all the 
Institute’s work was top secret and practically none of it has been made public. 
The other delegates to the Congress awaited with great interest the Soviet contri- 
bution to this symposium, but it was limited to a twenty-five minute report by 
I. Krichevsky of Moscow on the theme, “The Thermodynamic System with 
High and Ultrahigh Pressures.” In spite of its brevity, Krichevsky’s report was 
quite interesting in that it discussed the application of thermodynamics in dif- 
ficult fields. The report contrasted sharply with the other reports here, which 
dealt with experimental problems, techniques for measurement, the construction 
of instruments and not with theoretical questions. 


The fourth symposium, “The Elimination and Utilization of Biological and 
Industrial Wastes,” did not produce any Soviet reports. The reports delivered here 
were directly connected with the improvement of working conditions in industry. 
A great deal has been written on this subject in the Soviet Union, which makes 
the silence of the Soviet delegates rather significant. The fifth symposium was 
entitled “Additions to Food Products and the Removal from Them of Remnants 
of Chemicals used in Combating Pests.” The work of this symposium was for 
the most part connected with the improvement in the quality of food products. 
Once again there was no Soviet report. This is difficult to understand since 
the Soviet Union has many institutes working on the various problems of the 
chemistry of food products. 

Thus, the Soviet delegation did not present the Congress with any scientific 
discoveries or theories of major importance. The Soviet delegation took ver) 
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little part in the discussions and even in the informal conversations. The reason 
is that most of the Soviet delegates, surprisingly enough, had considerable 
difficulty with English and German, the main languages at the Congress. How- 
ever, this was not the main obstacle in making contact with the other delegates. 
When the Soviet delegates did participate in a discussion, they did so in a one- 
sided manner. They were only too willing to point out failings and to give the 
impression that better work was being done in the Soviet Union on the subject 
in question. There was one rather interesting paradox. The Soviet Union often 
claims that in the West competition between firms restricts scientific development. 
In fact, the situation appears to be just the reverse, judging by the Congress. 
Western scientists discussed major questions quite freely, while the representa- 
tives from the “socialist sector” were evasive, reticent, often missed the point, 
and produced an unfavorable impression. In sum, the participation of the USSR 
in the Munich Congress did not produce the results expected by the other coun- 


tries represented at it. _ 
MM. Kilaev 


Culture 


The Soviet View of East-West Cultural Exchange 


Interest in the question of cultural exchange between the East and West is 
by no means a recent phenomenon. Shortly after Stalin’s death in 1953, Western 
diplomats put this problem on the agenda for talks with the Soviet Union. In 
July 1955, the Geneva conference of heads of state expressed the desire “to bring 
about freer contacts and exchanges.”” On October 31, 1955, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States submitted for Soviet scrutiny a proposal intended to further 
the development of cultural relations. In his reply of November 14, Molotov 
rejected the main points of the proposal, stating that they were “an attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union.” Although 10 of the 17 
points were accepted, they were hedged in by so many reservations that the 
meaning of the proposed cultural exchange was reduced to nil. The Western 
proposals, which took as their basis the changed situation in the USSR, were 
primarily intended to remove the barriers between the East and West. Cultural 
and psychological estrangement of peoples was a potential threat to peace. The 
development of cultural ties and mutual relations would remove and eventually 
climinate this danger. 


However, in accordance with the principles in existence in Stalin’s lifetime, 
Molotov insisted at Geneva on the preservation of this estrangement, his forced 
xcuse being that “‘a free exchange of ideas” would imply “freedom to propagate 
war and hate,” which the Soviet government could not allow, allegedly because 
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of its love of mankind. The obvious lack of sincerity and good will by the Soviets 
at the time caused the then British Foreign Secretary Macmillan to remark pessi- 
mistically that the Russian government feared the West’s friendship more than its 
enmity. In spite of this unfavorable beginning, various social circles in the West 
also made numerous attempts to set up some sort of “exchange of ideas” with the 
Soviet intelligentsia. In March 1956, for example, the “Society for European 
Culture” organized in Venice a meeting of writers which was attended by such 
Western figures as Ignazio Silone, Jean-Paul Sartre, and Merleau Ponty, and by 
Fedin, Polevoi, art historian Alpatov and economist Volodin from the East. In 
September 1956, a conference of editors of literary magazines was held in Zurich. 
It was attended in particular the editor of Tempo Presente, Silone, on the one hand 
and by Professor Ivan Anisimov, the editor of Znostrannaya literatura, on the other. 
At the end of the meeting Silone handed the Soviet delegation a list of questions 
and asked for a written reply to them. It was agreed that both the questions, the 
answers to them, and the ensuing exchange of opinions would be published in 
full by both sides. Three months later Silone received a letter from Anisimoy 
which only answered some of the questions. The complete text of the Anisimov— 
Silone correspondence was only published in full in Tempo Presente. The questions 
and Silone’s letter were not published in the USSR. 


The events of 1956 in Hungary put an end to attempts to establish some sort 
of private contact between writers. Both camps adopted an uncompromising 
attitude: The East was acting on orders from Moscow, while the West was 
annoyed by the difficulties involved in establishing a genuine exchange of ideas 
and was also offering a silent protest against the crushing of the Hungarian 
Revolution. After Khrushchev’s trip to the United States in 1959, the question 
of East-West cultural relations was again raised, on this occasion by the Soviet 
authorities. The Communist leaders are using their enormous propaganda appa- 
ratus to convince both the Soviet population and Western readers that to date the 
West has systematically put obstacles in the way of any cultural exchange and mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the East and West. Moscow has now 
seized the initiative and gone over to the attack. The reasons for this change in 
Soviet tactics are, on the one hand, diplomatic pressure and Western public 
opinion, and, on the other, the pressure of public opinion in the Soviet Union 
itself. The Party leaders are presumably only too anxious to direct manifestations 
of public opinion into channels useful to them. 


In August 1959, the Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries G. Zhukov expounded the Soviet standpoint in an 
interview with chief editor of the Parisian weekly Arts, André Parinaud. In 
reply to the question what the concept “coexistence” means Zhukov answered: 


Well, you see, we lost more than seventeen million men, women, and children 
during the last world war. ... Our public opinion in the phase of the victory of 
socialism wants peace. . . . Furthermore, we Marxists are capable of working things 
out. We also have the patience given us by the conviction that the normal evolution 
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of things will lead us to victory. Coexistence is the entr’acte. In other words, this is 
the moment when you talk in a friendly manner, showing yourself from the best 
side... 


This admission leaves no doubt that the Soviet Communist Party is compelled 
to take into account public opinion inside the USSR and that it is only prepared 
to abandon force and military action insofar as it has hopes of gaining victory 
by peaceful means throughout the world. In the same interview Zhukov also 
openly admitted that there is no question of any ideological concessions by the 
Soviet leaders: “We are not abandoning anything which forms part of our 
ideology. ... We are offering the cultural exchange which our public opinion 
desires, without politics . . .” Official Soviet sources constantly stress that com- 
promises on ideological questions cannot be tolerated. A typical statement was 
made by the authoress Elena Serebrovskaya in Literaturnaya gazeta in the section 
“Let Us Discuss Problems of Criticism’’: 

....It is silly to compare our ideological advance with aggression. . . . How- 
ever, the existence of two systems does not mean the creation of some sort of new 
ideology: let us say bourgeois and socialist ideas are taken, mixed up, and some- 
thing in the middle produced. This cannot and will not happen.? 


In an article in Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, Zhukov had the same to say: “We shall 
not make any concessions to anybody in any field, least of all in the field of 
ideology.”* This standpoint of ideological implacability, when one remembers 
that cultural relations inevitably involve a mutual exchange, is a contradiction 
ihat can only be solved by recourse to dialectics. According to Khrushchev, one 
must distinguish between a genuine culture and a pseudoculture in the West: 


When developing cultural exchange with the capitalist countries Soviet people 
must bear in mind that in the conditions of an exploiting society there cannot be 
a single national culture, inasmuch as it consists of a reactionary culture of the ex- 
ploiting (upper classes) and the democratic culture of the exploited (lower classes). 
In the capitalist countries there are quite a few progressive figures developing the 
democratic elements of their national culture, its best realistic traditions. The doors 
of our country are always wide and hospitably open to such a culture. 


This arbitrary interpretation of the concept “culture” enables the Party 
leaders to reject whatever is unacceptable to them from the ideological standpoint 
s not corresponding to “genuinely cultural values” and to maintain the right to 
elect in the West only whatever fits in with the interests of a Communist dictator- 
hip. 
Taking as their basis such an arbitrary division of culture into what is “gen- 
vine” and “false” and arbitrary interpretation of these concepts, according to 
hich a writer such as Thomas Mann may be declared a “progressive” and 


1 Arts, Paris, November 4—10, 1959. 

2 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 6, 1959. 

3 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 11 (1959). 

* G. A. Mozhaev, Mezhdunarodnye kulturnye svyazi SSSR (The International Cultural Ties of the 
SSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 20. 





“democratic” cultural figure, while Sartre may be dismissed as an obscurantist 
and misanthrop, the Party leaders are opposing the unwelcome principle of the 
“free dissemination of ideas” with the principle “exchange of cultural values.” 
Speaking in Krasnoyarsk on October 9, Khrushchev complained that “‘some 
United States figures constantly spoke of so-called free spread of ideas. . 
They want to foist all sorts of rubbish on us, which would poison the minds of 
Soviet people. Can we agree to this? Of course not...” Zhukov expressed 
himself even more sharply on this subject, attacking those “who endeavor to 
replace the question of cultural ties with the question of the so-called ‘free 
dissemination of ideas,’ try to foist on us corrupt films, plays, and musical works 
contrary to the generally accepted criteria of the esthetics of a socialist socic- 
ty...’ In his time Molotov had objected to the West’s proposals in a Stalinist 
manner, arguing that the free dissemination of ideas would imply freedom to 
propagate war and hate. Today Zhukov is arguing from a Khrushchev stand- 
point, referring to the “amorality of bourgeois corrupt art” and quoting by way 
of example the Hollywood French can-can. The episode in Hollywood is being 
used as a convenient excuse for the Party to reject what it most fears—a free ex- 
change of ideas, information, and works of art—and to forbid an “ideolog 
hostile to the Soviet people from penetrating into Russia.” Thus, as was the case 
earlier under Molotov, the Soviet Union will not permit free cultural exchange 
with the West. 


Zhukov admitted in his interview that, even leaving politics aside, the West 
cannot count on the establishment of any sort of genuine contact with the Soviet 
people in general or with the Soviet intelligentsia in particular. André Parinaud’s 
proposal regarding the organization of an exchange of experience between 


artists, writers, and musicians in order to give Western representatives the chanc 
to defend their views before a Soviet audience or in Soviet literary magazines 
was brusquely rejected: “Painting is the affair of the state and not a game for 
aesthetes. . . . We are well aware what views you are trying to defend in public 
statements, but we reject these views. They do not interest us.”? 


Just as categoric was the reply to Parinaud’s query about an exchange of 
books. Parinaud insisted that censorship of the press ought to be relaxed some- 
what. Zhukov countered: “There must be complete supervision of the printed 
thought in the interests of socialism. We shall not permit the publication of one 
work which does not correspond in any way to our ideology.”*® The length to 
which this statement can be taken is best illustrated by the recent exhibitions 
of American and British books in Moscow. The Soviet authorities would no‘ 
allow the exhibition of works on religious, political, and economic themes.’ 


5 Pravda, October 11, 1959. 

6 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit. 

7 Arts, op. cit. 

8 bid. 

9 The Observer, London, November 22, 1959. 
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7hukov’s answer to the uproar which the removal of British books produced in 
Great Britain was to accuse the British of hindering imports of Soviet books 
and to insist that this situation be rectified: 


It is high time that this discrepancy, if not completely eliminated, was at least 
substantially reduced. And this, in my view, should be done not by reducing 
imports of English literature from Britain to the USSR, but by increasing imports 
of Soviet literature from the USSR into Britain . . .1° 


The British books which were removed from the Moscow exhibition were 
ainly on history, sociology, and art. They included H. R. Trevor-Roper’s 
‘he Last Days of Hitler; Allan Bullock’s Hitler, a Study in Tyranny ; |. W. Wheeler- 
Bennet’s Nemesis of Power; Joyce Cary’s Art and Reality; Dorothy Emmet’s 
Lhe Functions and Purpose of Power; and A. L. Rowse’s The Later Churchills. The 
official excuse was that these works contained incorrect views on some questions 
ot Soviet policy and were detrimental to the establishment of friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain. In other words, they did not fit 
in with the Party’s general line at a particular moment. 


Parinaud’s remark that the Soviet authorities cannot be too sure of themselves 
it they have to take such care when establishing contacts with foreign countries 
produced the assertion that “we are afraid of nothing, but being Marxists we 
cannot leave anything to the whim of fate.” Given such conditions, cultural 
exchange, in Khrushchev’s words, comes down to the following: “We have 
only one regulation! Offer us your goods and we shall select what we have to 
buy. We in return shall offer you [what we have]. If you are pleased, then buy. 
if not, then don’t buy!”™ At first glance this proposal seems to be very liberal, 
in the spirit of the capitalist law of supply and demand. But this pseudoliberal 
phraseology conceals a desire to establish totalitarian supervision of both the 
import and export of ideas and cultural “goods.” The phrase “offer us your 
coods” expresses the Party’s realization of the fact that there are various move- 
ments and views in the West. The Party leaders want to be sure that they are 
selecting what suits them. Numerous Western writers contribute regularly 
to the Soviet newspapers, in particular to Liferaturnaya gazeta. In most cases 
they are Communists or persons defending a standpoint acceptable to the Soviets. 
One may well ask whether the publication of works by Western Communists 
in the Soviet press represents progress in the establishment of mutual relations 
and exchange of ideas and culture. 


The Communist leaders are anxious to give the impression that they are 
offering a selection. The furor over Pasternak is a good illustration of this selec- 
tion. The award of a Nobel Prize to Pasternak was condemned in the USSR as 
a provocation and plot against the peace. Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, or Polevoi 


10 The Times, London, December 4, 1959. See also The Times, November 24, 1959. 
11 Pravda, September 22, 1959. 





ate offered for export. But when the West reveals an interest in Akhmatova, 
Zoshchenko, or Dudintsev, not to mention Pasternak, there are protests and the 
West is accused of striving to “fan the cold war.” Matters reach such a pitch 
that Soviet writers are compelled by the Party to protest not only against an 
incorrect interpretation, but also against what they call an “incorrect selection” 
of their works in the West. Examples are an article by A. Surkov in Jnostrannaya 
literatura, a letter by M. Aliger,!* and a protest by the poet Ilya Selvinsky against 
the inclusion of early works later condemned by the Party in a selection of his 
works published in the United States. 


The new phase of peaceful competition which conditionally began with 
Khrushchev’s trip to the United States is characterized by a development of 
cultural ties between the East and West in the Soviet sense of the term. On the 
home front such ties primarily imply an intolerance of deviations and attempts 
at revisionism: 


As opposed to bourgeois art which shamefully conceals its adherence to the 
ideas of the ruling class, we do not conceal the fact that the first, decisive, and main 
criterion for us in the evaluation of a work is the ideological, class, and Part: 
standpoint of the creator... 

...+ This is why Soviet writers constantly take care that our ideological weapon 
does not become blunt and rusty... 

..+ The Party and literary circles will in the future too maintain the purity of 
our ideology, decisively rebuffing any attempts to deviate from the only correct 
path... .!3 


On the foreign front, the new phase of peaceful coexistence implies, howeve: 
paradoxical this may sound at first, increased propaganda against the West and 
a further fanning of the psychological war. The USSR’s habit of accusing the 
West of what it itself is guilty of is a good illustration of such a policy. Ilya Ehren- 
burg, for example, has accused the West of hindering the exchange of books,"' 
while Zhukov accuses it of foisting the Iron Curtain onto the East.!® The chief editor 
of the magazine Okfyabr, V. Frolov, has tried to impress on Soviet readers that 
the West deliberately conceals the achievements of Soviet art and attempts to 
hinder the translation of Soviet works.!® At the same time the Soviet reader is 
told that numerous Western works are translated in the USSR. Yet this approach 
is not new. Khrushchev himself has formulated the task of peaceful coexistence : 
“The main thing is to retain one’s positions in the ideological struggle, without 
taking to arms to defend one’s ground.” !? In the present case, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party cannot be accused of concealing its aims. Khrushchev never tires 

12 Jnostrannaya literatura, No. 10 (1959). 

13 J iteraturnaya gazeta, October 20, 1959. 

14 Jbid., November 5, 1959. 

15 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit. 

’ Oktyabr, No. 10 (1959). 

Izvestia, September 6, 1959. 
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of saying that Communism will one day rule the world. The one-sidedness of 
the Soviet approach to many problems, including that of cultural exchange, 
was rather well summed up by then British Foreign Minister Macmillan at Geneva 
in 1955: “I can understand the principles of liberalism. I can follow the neces- 
ities of autocracy. But I cannot follow why we should accept an arbitrary 


S 


combination of the two simply because it suits the arrangements... of the 
Soviet government.” B. Litvinov 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 18, 1959 


This issue of the Party theoretical organ, which appeared in the second half 
of December, was obviously intended to be the New Year issue, as the title of the 
lead article suggests: ““Time is Working for Commurism.” The assertion con- 
tained in the title is in complete harmony with Khrushchev’s present policy. 
The point is that his insistent attempts to put an end to the cold war and to switch 
to a policy of coexistence are dictated by the wish to gain time. He presumes that 
events will develop in such a manner as to give him the opportunity of con- 
solidating the socialist camp and plunging the non-Communist world into a 
crisis. The magazine does not, of course, miss the opportunity for a little self- 
praise to mark the New Year: 


Today the Soviet Union occupies first place in the world in the construction of 
space rockets . 

The number of builders of socialism has reached a billion... 

Thanks to the successes of socialism the entire international situation is changing 
in favor of the workers, in favor of peace... 


Passing from economic successes to successes in the social field, the editors 
can only find one really outstanding example, that of Valentina Gaganova who 
voluntarily transferred to a backward brigade in order to ensure higher labor 
productivity with her example. Then follows the main reason for the present 
article: 


...in this year [1959] the idea of peaceful coexistence received international re- 
cognition. This was demonstrated in full by the historic trip of N. S. Khrushche, 
to the United States. As a result of the peaceful initiative of the Communist Party 
and Soviet government, supported by all peace-loving forces, the first signs of a 
thaw were noticeable in international relations, where the blizzards and snow 
storms of the cold war have raged for more than ten years. 


Noting that the end of the cold war is on the way and that the countries of 
both camps can be friends, the editors nonetheless cannot avoid an attack. They 
reproach those to whom they are appealing: 


Like an old courtesan who conceals the signs of approaching senility under a 
layer of rouge, capitalism endeavors to pass itself off as the “society of general well 
being,” “the free world”. . . . Capitalism has outlived its age. Having grown up on 
the blood and merciless robbery of the workers, it has become a society of unre- 
strained and pitiless exploitation, wars and poverty, while its lauded private property 
and free enterprises have long contradicted the interests of social progress. 


Obviously, such a statement cannot be reconciled with a policy of coexistence. 
Having begun the attack, the magazine continues, even mentioning the late John 
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Foster Dulles and persons who supposedly share his views: “Such weapon- 
bearers’ of the cold war as Truman, Acheson, Rockefeller, and others were 
resurrecting similar views of Dulles. These conservatives cannot understand that 
there was never and will not be in history such a force which could reverse the 
development of society.” After such abuse the article comes back to coexistence 
and the maintenance of the status quo. It is made clear that this status quo is 
purely conditional, since history “has given capitalism a definite period, it is 
already running out.” The reason for the Soviet leaders insistence on coexistence 
is found at the end of the article: 
In the all-out struggle of socialism with capitalism the Party bases itself on the 
fact that the question of the time factor, of gaining time in the development of the 
economy is, ... as N. S. Khrushchev states, the main problem. 


The lead article is followed by various articles directly related to the Decem- 
ber 1959 Central Committee plenary session. The latter was mainly devoted to 
agriculture, so the articles begin with N. Anisimov’s ““The Development of the 
Virgin Lands—A Major Reserve in the Increase in Output of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts.” The article sets out to prove that the development of these lands has been 
very successful. Extremely important here is the reference that the anti-Party 
group opposed the plan, stating that it would merely extend the sowing area 
without ensuring a development of agriculture. The figures quoted give the 
impression that the group was by no means incorrect. They are by no means 
impressive: one hectare of virgin land gives only from 0.84 to 1.15 metric tons 
of grain. One must add that much machinery has been transferred to the virgin 
lands and large sums of money invested on the harvest there. 

I. Altaisky’s “On the Material and Technical Basis of Agriculture” discusses 
a question raised on numerous occasions in the Soviet press. There are apparently 
various shortcomings in the agricultural field which seem to be almost permanent 
features. The writer speaks of the need to complete the all-round mechanization 
of cultivation and livestock-breeding, stating that much is still to be done on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the virgin lands. He notes that the amount of work 
performed by hand or horse-drawn machinery is still large. There is a shortage 
of facilities for the processing and storage of agricultural produce, not enough 
good roads, and so on. In a word, all the magnificent plans for the reorganization 
of agriculture are not making great progress. 

The third article on this question, “For a More Complete Utilization of the 
Reserves and Possibilities of Agriculture,” was written by First Secretary of the 
Kostroma Oblast Committee L. Florentev. Although it deals mainly with the 
Kostroma Oblast, it can in fact be applied to most of the non-chernozem region 
of the RSFSR. Agriculture is obviously in a poor state in this part of the country. 
The writer suggests various remedies to improve the situation. 

An article entitled “J. V. Stalin” was written by the editors of Kommunist 
to mark the eightieth birthday of the late dictator. It begins in a triumphant 
manner with the statement that Stalin was one of the “most outstanding and active 
Party figures,” but then the tone changes. The anniversary is used as an opportu- 
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nity to debunk Khrushchev’s predecessor and to list all Stalin’s faults and vices 
The editors write: “... holding the most important Party and government 
posts, Stalin, particularly in the last period of his life, permitted serious mistakes 
which caused much harm to the Party and Soviet state.” The very formulation 
of this quotation is important. The word “particularly” implies that he also made 
mistakes in other periods of his life. On the other hand, the harm apparently 
affected the Party and government, but not the people as a whole. Indicative too 
is the approach to Stalin’s megalomania. It appears that megalomania contradicts 
Marxist-Leninist views of history and that in this case “one of the relicts of an 
idealistic world outlook was manifested, according to which not the masses, not 
the people, but exclusive, gifted, powerful personalities make history.” 

The attack on Stalin is supported by a reference to Lenin’s Will which gave 
as his faults coarseness and intolerance. Great emphasis is laid on Stalin’s mis- 
takes in the field of agriculture. Here, the writers are presumably paying lip 
service to Khrushchev. There are sharp attacks on the Stalinist thesis of the con- 
stant heightening of the class struggle. The most important points in the article 
are intended as a justification of the conduct of Khrushchev and other asso- 


ciates of Stalin, who carried out S:alin’s practices and even furthered the cult of 


personality : 


Those who might have wanted to oppose Stalin in the conditions existing then 
would not have been supported by the people. Such opposition would certainl) 
have been regarded as directed against the Party and state, against socialism. 


The second loophole left for Khrushchev is the possibility of a new cult of 
personality sometime in the near future. The reservation runs as follows: 


Struggling against the cult of personality, against the exaggeration of the role 
of personality in history, the Party at the same time decisively rebuffs anarchist, 
nihilistic views foreign to Marxism-Leninism which deny the role of the leader 
and organizers of the masses. 


The article takes great pains to assert that the cult of Stalin did not distract 
the Party from a Leninist course, that the Party allegedly criticized and is still 
criticizing Stalin’s shortcomings, and at the same is preventing reactionary 
politicians and ideologists from exploiting this fact. One really absurd remark is 
that “the Party boldly subjected to sharp criticism the faults and shortcomings in 


the running of agriculture in the past, which were connected with the cult of 


personality and its consequences.” 

One of the best examples of an attempt at a cult of Khrushchev is V. Snastin’s 
“For a Higher Ideological Content and Concreteness in Mass Political Work.” 
It discusses the work of: Party agitators and propagandists who are to hold 
systematic talks, lectures, and reports, and one of the concrete examples given is 
Khrushchev’s trip to the United States: 


Interest in lectures and reports on international themes has grown up among 
the population. At many enterprises lectures are read on “The Historic Visit of 
N. S. Khrushchev to the United States—A Victory of the Peace-Loving Policy of 
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the USSR”; “The Peaceful Coexistence of States—The General Line of the Soviet 
Union’s Foreign Policy”; ““General and Complete Disarmament—The Main Prob- 
lem of the Present’’; and others. 


A third editorial, entitled “An Appeal for the Unity of the Masses,” is devoted 
to the international meeting of representatives of the Communist parties of 
|-urope and some workers’ organizations, held in Rome in the second half of 
November 1959. The initiative for these meetings came from Moscow, and the 
Rome conferences are accordingly compared with the Moscow meetings in 
November 1957. Their aim was to demonstrate an international movement in 
defense of peace. The Rome conference worked out an “Appeal,” aimed at 
achieving the cooperation of the social democrats. This appeal is examined in 
letail. 

V. Platkovsky’s and A. Koryagin’s “A New Book on the Foundations of 
‘arxism-Leninism” discusses the appearence of the textbook The Foundations of 

‘arxism-Leninism. The article is not strictly speaking a review, but theoretical 
character, since the new work is intended to replace Stalin’s Problems of Lenin- 

‘. The main principle discussed here is the thesis of the building of socialism 
one country. Now the Leninist principles of internationalism have been revived: 

The working class is deeply international in its nature. The source of its power 
and invincibility is found in the international solidarity of the workers of all coun- 

tries... . 

The task consists in uniting all... forces... which strive for peace to imple- 
ment a policy of democratic unity. 


Much space is given over to the question of the transfer of power into the 
nds of the proletariat. This explains the stressing of the quotation: “While 


ld wars are unthinkable without revolutions, revolutions are completely 
sssible without wars.” 

About a third of this issue contains the report of First Secretary Janos Kadar 
the Seventh Hungarian Socialist Workers Party Congress. His speech was 
voted to the third anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution and is full of 
itements about Soviet—Hungarian friendship. As for the events of 1956, 
idar is bold enough to say that 
all consciousness and honest Hungarians will with gratitude constantly recall the 
aid which the Soviet Union gave on the appeal of the revolutionary workers and 
peasants government in 1956 when the counterrevolution broke out and there was 
a threat of imperialist intervention. 


There is also mention of the economic aid granted by the Soviet Union to 
\jungary. From beginning to end the report is a sop to the USSR and to Khrush- 
chev personally. A Gus 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1960 


1 Report published of signing in Moscow of 
program of Sino-Soviet cultural cooperation 
for 1960. 

Khrushchev’s answer to letter of representa- 
tives of the Japanese public and press pub- 
lished. 

Radio teletype communication for exchange 
of meteorological information opened between 
Moscow and Delhi. 


Report published of Khrushchev’s forthcoming 
visit to Indonesia in February 1960. 

Voroshilov’s telegram congratulating Came- 
roun on attaining its independence published. 

Iraqi trade-union delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

A survey of the number of privately owned 
dwellings in urban areas and of all dwellings 
in both urban and rural areas begins in 
the USSR. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King Idris I of Libya on the Libyan 
Independence Day published. 


Summary of the decree “On Improvements in 
the Work of the Exhibition on the Accom- 
plishments of the National Economy of the 
USSR and the Extension of its Role in Incor- 
porating the Achievements of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Advanced Experience into the 
National Economy” published. 

Khrushchev’s answer to questions of di- 
rector of the Argentine newspaper C/arin, 
Roberto Noble, published. 

Commission for Contacts between Soviet 
and Foreign Scholars set up in the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace. 

Chairman of the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives Paul Kronacker visits Voro- 
shilov. 


Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
US seed-grower Roswell Garst published. 

East German delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Heinrich 
Rau arrives in Moscow. 


Party Central Committee telegram to the North 
Viet Nam Party Central Committee on the 30th 
anniversary of its foundation published. 
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Iraqi military attaché G. M. El-Saad holds 
reception on Iraqi Army Day. 

Khrushchev receives the Indian Ambassador. 

Report published of death of Professor of 
Astronomy P. P. Parenago of the Academy of 
Sciences of tne USSR. 

Khrushchev receives Indian public figure 
H. Ahmed Abbas. 


Report published of death of Vice-President 
I. P. Bardin of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of the Yugoslav Executive 
Committee A. Rankovic receives Soviet dele- 
gation headed by First Deputy Head of the 
Sovict Atomic Energy Commission V. A. Lev- 
sha in Belgrade. 

Soviet Ambassador to Italy S. P. Kozyrev 
visits President Gronchi. 

Meeting of the Secretariat of the Union of 
Soviet Writers to discuss the decisions of the 
December Central Committee plenum held 
in Moscow. 

Nasser receives Soviet Minister of Electric 
Power Station Construction I. Novikov 


Cairo. 


John B. Elliot appointed Ghanese Ambassador 
to the USSR. 

Report published of the ratification of a 
decree on the holding of an All-Union Con- 
ference on Urban Building in Moscow in 
April 1960. 

TASS report published on the forthcoming 
testing of a Sovict intercontinental missile in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Talks on Soviet-Czechoslovak cultural and 
scientific cooperation held in Moscow. 

Sovict-Italian talks on cultural, scientific, 
and sports contacts concluded in Moscow. 

Sovict-Rumanian commission on cultura! 
and scientific cooperation ends its work on the 
program for 1960 in Moscow. 

All-Union Physicians Conference on prob- 
lems of out-patient service begins in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Kronacker. 


Report published on proposed visit of 
Voroshilov, F. R. Kozlov, and E. A. Furtseva 
to Nepal in February 1960. 





West German trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru receives dele- 
gation of Soviet jurists headed by Chairman of 
the Soviet Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin. 

Report published on the award of orders and 
medals to 3,449 persons in Ryazan Oblast. 

Work officially begins on the Assuan Dam 
in Egypt. 

Commemorative session of the Moldavian 
Supreme Soviet held to mark the 30th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Moldavian 
ASSR. 


10 Sovict Ministry of Foreign Affairs announces 


it has delivered the ‘TASS report of January 8 
on missile testing in the Pacific to all gov- 
ernments. 

Party Central Committee statement “On the 
Tasks of Party Propaganda in Contemporary 
Conditions” published. 

Party Central Committee decree “On the 
Initiative of the Workers of the Novo- 
Kramatorsk Stalin Machine-Building Plant in 
Assuming Obligations to Modernize Existing 
Metallurgical Equipment” published. 

The Soviet hydrometeorological ship “Voci- 
kov” leaves Vladivostok for the Western 
Pacific. 


Meeting of Presidium of the Sovict Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countrics 
held in Moscow to discuss the forthcoming 
second conference on Afro-Asian solidarity. 

Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
P. N. Kumykin receives Chilean trade dele- 
gation. 

Mecting of Uzbek Party activists held in 
Tashkent. 

Death reported of Professor of Psychology 
and Member of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR S. L. Rubinshtein. 


The “Mikhail Lomonosov” leaves Riga for a 
three-month scientific cruise. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Chairman of the Supreme Council of the 
Sudanese Armed Forces Ferik Ibrahim Abdul 
on Sudanese Independence Day published. 

Czechoslovak delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on Sovict-Czechoslovak cooperation 
in the field of metallurgy. 

Plenary session of the Rostov Oblast Party 
Committee held. 

Khrushchev receives the Burmese Ambas- 
sador. 


13 Khrushchev receives the US Ambassador. 


Mikoyan receives Chilean trade and indus- 
trial delegation. 

Albanian Minister of Trade K. Ngclya 
arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 

Canadian seed-grower E. Varvik arrives in 
Moscow. 


Fourth session of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s accept- 
ance of King Mohammed Zahir Shah’s 
invitation to visit Afghanistan og his return 
from Indonesia. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a session of the 
Supreme Sovict, “Disarmament—The Means 
of Strengthening Peace and Securing Friend- 
ship among Peoples,” published. 

The World Peace Council medal is presented 
to Khrushchev. 

Czechoslovak Minister of Forcign Trade 
F. Krajcir arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic V. Y. Erofeev holds reception for 
I. T. Novikov. 

Talks on Sovict-Icelandic trade for 1960-62 
begin in Moscow. 

Fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ends in Moscow. 


New Sovict-Tunisian trade and payments 
agreement signed. 

Law on the reduction in the Sovict armed 
forces published. 

Khrushchev receives member of the Yugo- 
slav Party Executive Committee S. Vukma- 
novic-Tempo. 

Conference of the Sovict society for disar- 
mament ends in Moscow. 

Mecting of secretariat of the Union of Soviet 
Journalists held in Moscow. 

Sovict-Norwegian talks on the 1960 program 
of cultural cooperation concluded in Moscow. 


Report published on the forthcoming visit of 


President Eisenhower to the USSR in June 
1960. 

Paul Robeson arrives in Moscow. 

Fifth plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers begins in Moscow. 

Talks begin in Moscow on the holding of a 
British industrial exhibition in Moscow in 1961. 

Delegation of Sovict agricultural experts 
headed by T. D. Lysenko arrives in Budapest. 

Soviet-Afghan trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Kabul. 
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Finno-Sovict trade treaty for 1961-65 ratified Meeting of Kazakh Party activists on th¢ 
by Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the results of the December Party Central Com- 
USSR. mittee plenum and the tasks of the republic 

Khrushchev receives the West German Party organization ends in Alma-Ata. 
Ambassador. Plenary session of the Ukrainian Par 

; : Central Committee on the results of th 
19 Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva leave December Party Central Committee plenum 
Moscow for Delhi. re ; and the tasks of the republic Party orga 
Agreement on Soviet aid to Afghanistan in zation in the field of agriculture ends in Kicy. Cor 
the construction of the Dzhelalabad irrigation Siasnes aul f the G hails Beate Soc 
: ngage enary session of the Committee for Lenin 
canal signed in Kabul. Deleon in Ble s seal Mink indi hei Dionne 
West German exhibition opens in Moscow. poses 7 eup=agy? — . . = peg he — } 
Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolich« 
20 Report published of opening of Sovict film receives the North Korean Minister of Forei; 
festival in Delhi. Trade. 

Report published “On Measures for the 
Further Improvement of Medical Services and 
Preservation of the Health of the Population 
of the USSR.” 

Plenary session of the Kazakh Party Central 
Committee held in Alma-Ata. 

Fourth session of the Kazakh Supreme 
Soviet held in Alma-Ata. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev 
and Nasser on the award of the ““Assuan Dam” 
medal to Khrushchev published. 

Mikoyan receives Chilean trade delegation. 

Soviet-Brazilian trade and payments agree- 
ment comes into force. 24 Death reported of General of the Arm 

21 Conference of the secretariat of the Board of ge egal of the Ladshanursky Hyde 
the Union of Soviet Writers held in Moscow. ; ‘ 

Third plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions opens in 25 Death reported of astronomist G. A. Tikho 
Moscow. in Alma-Ata. 

Exchange of ratification documents of Soviet-Albanian mutual trade agreement for 
Soviet-Finnish trade agreement for 1961-65 1960 signed in Moscow. 
takes place in Moscow. Soviet-Afghan Friendship Society founded 

Delegation of Soviet architects and engineers in Kabul. 
headed by Chairman of the State Committee on Georgian Twenticth Party Congress begins 
Construction V.A.Kucherenko leaves for in Tbilisi. 

West Germany. 


23 Protocol on Soviet-Yugoslav cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Moscow. 
Delegation of Soviet Committee for t 
Defense of Peace leaves Moscow for Djakart 
Report published on meeting of Moscoy 
Party activists which discussed the Centra! 
Committee decree “On the Tasks of Part 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” 
Report published on the fulfillment of +! 
RSFSR economic plan for 1959. 
Soviet-Icelandic trade protocol for 19% 
signed in Moscow. 


electric Power Station begins operating. 


26 Third congress of the All-Union Society for 
22 Composition of the official Soviet delegation, the Dissemination of Political and Scientitic 
headed by Chairman of the Council of Min- Knowledge begins in Moscow. 
isters of the RSFSR, D. S. Polyansky, to visit Report published on the Ukrainian Part 
the US in June and July 1960 published. Central Committee plenum. 

Report published of the fulfillment of the Khrushchev’s greetings to the Second 
plan for the development of the national Conference of the Peoples of Africa published 
economy in 1959. Khrushchev’s greetings to Nehru on th: 

TASS report published on the testing of a tenth anniversary of the proclamation of thc 
Soviet multistage ballistic missile on Janu- Republic of India published. 
ary 20, 1960. Statement of the Party Central Committe 

Third plenary session of the All-Union and Council of Ministers on the providing o! 
Central Council of Trade Unions concluded work and living accommodations for dem« 
in Moscow. bilized members of the armed forces publishe«! 
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Plan for cooperation in 1960 between dele- 
gations of the Union of Sovict Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries and the Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Society signed in Warsaw. 

Plan for cooperation in 1960 between dele- 
gations of the Union of Sovict Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries and the Rumanian-Sovict Friendship 
Society signed in Bucharest. 

Albanian Minister of Trade K. Ngelya 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Plenary session of the Board of the Union of 
Soviet Composers ends in Moscow. 


Summary of the decree on increasing pro- 
duction and improving the quality of food 
products made of potatoes, maize, vegetables, 
fruit, and grapes and extending sales of these 
products published. 

All-union photo exhibition “The Seven- 
Year Plan in Action” opens in Moscow. 

Tunisian President Bourguiba receives 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. T. Grishin, 

All-union congress on theoretical and applied 
mechanics opens in Moscow. 

First plenary session of Georgian Party 
Central Committee held in Tbilisi. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to India. 

Ninth congress of the Moldavian Com- 
munist Party begins in Kishenev. 

Plenary session of the Stavropol Krai Party 
Committee held in Stavropol. 


Soviet memorandum to the Japanese gov- 
ernment on the “Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security” between Japan and the US 
published. 


Report published on the conference of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s reception 
of a delegation of Sovict government figures 
on their return from the US. 

Khrushchev receives the French Ambas- 
sador. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by M. A. 
Suslov leaves Moscow to attend the Italian 
Communist Party Congress in Rome. 

Soviet delegation headed by D. S. Polyansky 
leaves Moscow for New York. 


Khrushchev receives delegation of the Ru- 
manian Workers’ Party headed by First 
Secretary G. Gheorghiu-Dej. 

Gromyko receives the Iraqi Ambassador. 

US representative to the UN Henry C. Lodge 
arrives in Moscow as guest of the US Ambas- 
sador. 

Soviet-Yugoslav trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Belgrade. 

Plenary session of the Estonian Party 
Central Committee held in Tallinn. 

Rumanian Party delegation headed by 
G. Gheorghiu-Dej and Albanian Party dele- 
gation headed by Party First Secretary 
E. Hoxha arrive in Moscow for meeting of 
Communist and workers’ parties of the 
socialist countries of Europe on agriculture. 


TASS report published of Mikoyan’s accept- 
ance of Cuba’s invitation to visit Havana to 
open the Soviet scientific and cultural exhibit. 

Khrushchev’s answer to questions of the 
political director of the French magazine 
Horizon, Pierre Cotte, on general disarmament 


published. 





Changes and Appointments 


2 P. I. Gerasimov released from his post as 
Ambassador to Guinea in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

D.S. Solod appointed Ambassador to Guinea. 


12 A. I. Kirichenko appointed First Secretary of 
the Rostov Oblast Party Committee. 

Y. A. Malik released from his post as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 


A. A. Soldatov appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Ministry of Internal Affairs of the USSR 
dissolved and its functions transferred to the 
union-republic ministries of internal affairs. 


20 N. I. Belyaev released from his post as First 


Secretary and Member of the Buro of the 
Kazakh Communist Party in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 
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D. A. Kunaev released from his post as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Kazakh SSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Secretary of the Kazakh Party 
Committee. 

Z. A. Tashenev released from his post as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh SSR in connection with 
his appointment as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 

F. K. Karibzhanov appointed Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR. 


Decree issued on the abolition of Molodechno 
Oblast and the inclusion of its territory in 
Vitebsk, Grodno, and Minsk oblasts. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR forms a Ministry of Sovkhozes 
of the Kazakh SSR with its headquarters in 
Akmolinsk. 


A. I. Kozlov appointed Minister of Sov- 
khozes of the Kazakh SSR. 


Y. A. Malik appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


V. P. Mzhavanadze appointed First Secretary 
of the Georgian Party Central Committee. 
Report published of abolition of the Na- 
mangan and Kashka-Darinsk oblasts and the 
transfer of their territory to the Andizhan, 
Fergana and Surkhan-Darinsk oblasts. 


N. N. Semenov elected Chairman of the Board 
of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 

I. K. Lebedev released from his post as 
First Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Party 
Committee. 

N. I. Belyaev appointed First Secretary of the 
Stavropol Krai Party Committee. 


I. V. Spiridonov elected First Secretary of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 


New Contributors to this Issue 


Litvinov, B. Born 1921 in Belgium. Studied philosophy, literature, and law at the Universities 


of Brussels and Louvain. Has worked since 1946 for various French, Belgian, and Swiss newspapers on 
questions concerning the USSR and western culture. 


Krraev, M. Born in Moscow in 1915. A graduate of Moscow University. 1936—41, worked in 


the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Has written numerous works for Soviet, German, and 
American publications. 
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